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LATEST AUSTRALIAN BOOKS 


THE DREADNOUGHT OF THE DARLING 
by C. E. W. Bean. 


The “Dreadnought” was a redoubtable little paddle- 
steamer transporting wool on the Darling River 
when the river trade was an important factor in 
the development of the Darling region of N.S.W. 
Dr. Bean describes a leisurely trip he made on her 
before the railways killed the river trade, and he 
paints a vivid picture of the sailormen and their 
craft, the once flourishing riverside ports, and the 
country round the banks of the river. Illustrated. 
21/- (post 9d.) 


YEAR AFTER YEAR 
by Leon Gellert 

All those who have looked forward to and enjoyed 
Leon Gellert’s columns every Sunday in the Sun- 
Herald will welcome this collection of his “‘out- 
rageous memoirs’. Memorable characters in his 
sketches are A Certain Party on the domestic side 
and Our Mr. Bailey in the office, who both treat 
the innocent narrator with the greatest contempt. 
Gellert fans will be happy to have at last some of 
his sketches in this more lasting form, 

15/— (post 7d.) 


LAUGHTER NOT FOR A CAGE 
by Miles Franklin 

The flashing wit of the late Miles Franklin is known 

to all who have any interest in the literature of 

Australia, and this book, based on lectures given 

in Perth, is both provocative and illuminating. 

She gives an honest assessment of Australian 

writers, and thejstruggles, function and achieve- 

ments_of the novel over a period of 150 years. 
25/- (post 9d.) 


OVERLANDING WITH ANNABEL | 
by Stuart Gore. 
Annabel was a dilapidated 1929 Chrysler that 
carried Stuart Gore and his wife many thousands 
of miles over the roughest and loneliest tracks of 
Western and Central Australia. When she paused 
in settled areas, Annabel became a cinema, to the 
delight of whites and blacks, who paid enough for 
the entertainment to keep the Gores in food, and 
nabel in petrol and oil. This book is a delightful 
record of their barnstorming tour of the outback. 


Illustrated. 18/— (post 9d.) 
GENTLEMEN AT GYANG GYANG 
by Brent of Bin Bin. 


Published for the first time, this book is the fifth 
in a series of outstanding Australian novels. The 
heroine is a young Australian artist, who, fresh 
from triumph and disillusionment in Europe, comes 
to a large sheep station in the Monaro snow country. 
Here she learns again to appreciate the simplicity 
and genuineness of the gentlemen at Gyang Gyang, 
and to fulfil her creative talent against the stark 
loveliness of her own country. 

18/9 (post 7d.) 


COONARDOO 
by Katharine Susannah Prichard. 

This is a new edition of a remarkable novel which 
was first published in 1929. Set on a country 
station in north-western Australia, this story of the 
relationship between a station-owner and an 
aboriginal girl gives a vivid picture of the tragic 
meeting of primitive and civilized humanity. ‘This 
very tragic novel has great worth, not only as a 
story, but as a commentary on two opposed 
moralities.”” (Spectator, London). 

16/— (post 7d.) 


Obtainable from all booksellers, and 


ANGUS & ROBERTSON LTD. 


89-95 CASTLEREAGH STREET, SYDNEY 
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McLeod’s Bookstore 


invites you to browse at will 

among our select stock of 

GENERAL, TECHNICAL and 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


A. McLEOD 


107 Elizabeth Street, Brisbane 
and at Rockhampton 


G.P.O. Box 872L Phone B 2921 


BOOKBINDING Margareta Webber 


the Technical Libraries only, which Specialising in | 
enables us to give the Technical GENERAL LITERATURE a 
Librarian a quick, reliable and CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 


efficient 14 days service at special 


EVERETT’S | | 
TECHNICAL | The Bookshop of 


McEWAN HOUSE 
SERVICE 343 LITTLE COLLINS STREET 
MELBOURNE 
We specialise in Bookbinding for 


Books FOR CHILDREN 


flat rate prices. 


Haleyon Street, Padstow Telephone: MU 2418 
SYDNEY 
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FORWARD LIBRARY SUPPLY 


WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS 
Room 1, First Floor 
THE BLOCK, 98 ELIZABETH STREET 
MELBOURNE, C.1. 


C 1321 — FJ 3739 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
FICTION 
JUVENILE BOOKS 


Suppliers to Libraries and Schools | 


Talking of Books... 


' 


9 
CONTINUOUS SUPPLIES Speagle S Bookshop 
of the | 
LATEST BOOKS | The Children’s Book | 
in all fields SPECIALIST 
can be got at | 
J. THOMSON | | 
Bookseller 
CITY MUTUAL BUILDING | 
311 QUEEN STREET | 
BRISBANE 
Telephone: B 4523 | Fioos 
Clients can enjoy the service 317 ST., 
of a comprehensive (Near cr. Elizabeth St.) 
Circulating Library. MU 3296 


Inspection invited | 
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LIBRARY BINDING | | °°" 
SPECIALISTS The 
PHOENIX BOOKSTORE 


Handles Books of 
ALL WorK THOROUGHLY QU ALITY and 
SUPERVISED IMPORTANCE 


Only Best Material Used for 


students and readers of 
discrimination and taste 


Stocks are based on a 
wide and varied knowledge 
93 CREEK STREET 


BRISBANE 
Phone: B 6672 


LES. BADDOCK Pty. Ltd. 


(Established 35 years) 


162 RILEY STREET, SYDNEY 
Tel. FA 1174-5 


AND REPRESENTATIVE WILL CALL 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO 
LIBRARY PRACTICE 


The Public Library of New South Wales has issued 
a new, revised, varityped edition of its General 
Introduction to Library Practice. 


Copies may be obtained from the Public Library 
of New South Wales, Macquarie Street, Sydney, and 
from the Library Association of Australia at the 


‘same address. 


Price: £1 5s. Od., post free. 


IV 


ANOTHER TWO FIRSTS 
forS&M 


@ Sewing Clamp.... 
designed to hold firmly in 
place the contents of books 
in which holes are to be 
drilled, preparatory to 
sewing. 

Made from cast aluminium, 
the clamp can be fixed to 
bench or desk. The clamp 
is 18 in. long and suitable 
for large books or magazines. 
The price 1s 44/- (plus tax) 


@ Book Repair Press .... 
will hold those repaired books 
under an even pressure while 
drying. Complete with the press 
are six clamping boards of 
laminated ply, size 12 in. x 7 in. 
The easily operated pressure arm 
allows an adjustment to be made 
for any height. 

Height, 13} in.; width, 12 in.; 
depth, 84 in. 

July delivery, complete for 
£6/10/6 (plus tax). 


@ English Hand Sewing Book- 
binders Needles, 4/6 packet of 
25 (plus tax). 


Supplied only by 


S & M SUPPLY COMPANY 


229 CASTLEREAGH STREET, SYDNEY — MA 4723 
@ THE - LIBRARY - EQUIPMENT - SPECIALISTS @ 
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Vale Sir John 


The Honourable Sir John Demetrius 
Morris, K.C.M.G., M.A., LL.B., died sud- 
denly at his home in Hobart on 3rd July. 
A man of considerable mark, we regret his 
death at only fifty-three years not only as 
a sad blow to Australia and particularly to 
his adopted State, Tasmania, but also as an 
extremely severe loss to our Association. 

Since its reconstitution in 1949 the 
Library Association of Australia has had 
the inestimable benefit of having its des- 
tinies directed by a_ succession of two 
famous Australians, Sir John Latham and 
Sir John Morris. 

It has undoubtedly been of tremendous 
value in terms of prestige to have such well- 
known and respected public figures as our 
Presidents, but we may be assured that in 
each case there has been more than the 
mere lending of an important name to our 
Presidency or the formal occupation of a 
nominal office. 

Both our Sir Johns, and our almost in- 
evitable use of the possessive is perhaps un- 
conscious evidence of it, have demon- 
strated a keen interest in the Association, 
a real desire to participate, not only by ad- 
vising on matters of policy but even by 
directing their judicially trained minds to 
details of constitution and management in 
which we could by no means have re- 
quired or even dared to hope for their 
assistance. We have honoured them for 
their achievements, felt grateful for the 
sincerity of their interest and appreciated 
very deeply the warmth of their friend- 
ship. It is all the more tragic to us then 
that we should have lost one of them so 
soon. 

Sir John Morris had a most disting- 
uished caréer and it is undoubtedly a 
measure of his talents as of his determina- 
tion and capacity for work that, by the age 
when men of quality are normally just be- 
ginning to play a leading part in the direc- 
tion of affairs, he had already established 
what amounted to a monopoly of the high 
places in his State. 
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Chief Justice of Tasmania at only 38 he 
was knighted at 41 and created a K.C.M.G. 
at only 50 years. 


Chancellor of the University of Tasmania 
at perhaps the most difficult period of its 
existence he found time nevertheless to act 
as Chairman both of the State Libra 
Board and of the Adult Education Board. 
The Presidency of the Royal Lifesaving 
Society was but one of his further associa- 
tions and yet another pledge of his devotion 
to the public service. 

Like all men of quality Sir John had the 
capacity to feel deeply about matters he 
considered fundamental. Unlike many, how- 
ever, he coupled with this attribute the 
ability to express himself clearly and forc- 
ibly on these issues and to convey his con- 
viction and his enthusiasm to others. 

It seems clear that to this more than to 
any other single factor is due the present 
advanced stage of free library provision in 
Tasmania, a_ situation which both in 
achievement and in promise reflects con- 
siderable credit upon the smallest and 
least rich of the Australian States and com- 
pares more than favourably with that in 
more than one of her mainland sisters. 


This Journal was proud to print in full 
Sir John Morris’ address to the Victorian 
Branch just two years ago, but no mere 
print can express the sincerity with which 
he spoke of the place of libraries in society 
or the impressiveness of his argument that 
our professional standing as librarians de- 
pends now on University recognition of our 
craft. How sad it is that he was not able 
to attend the recent meeting of Federal 
Council to hear our Vice-President report, 
at last, the official acceptance of this view 
by our own Board of Examination. 


This address in Melbourne was one of 
three occasions only on which Sir John ad- 
dressed us; the Brisbane meeting last year 
one of but two at which he presided over 
our counsels. It is again a measure of the 
man, his ability and his personality, that 
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we should, on so short an acquaintance have 
appreciated his full worth. 

If we may generalise even further from 
our all too short experience of Sir John 
Morris perhaps it would be fair to say that 
he was even more impressive when he spoke 
without preparation, Leaving aside his 
charmingly efficient direction of the busi- 
ness of Council and Conference, an 
efficiency and charm which his predecessor 
had probably established in our minds as 
the norm for such occasions, we shall prob- 
ably never forget the earnest feeling of his 
closing remarks in Brisbane. 

Here was revealed to us a man to whom 
the improvement of his fellows was very 
dear and whom no cant or convention pre- 


vented from speaking openly of his con- 
victions. 

If we may take some little consolation in 
our loss perhaps it is that Sir John was 
spared to attend and preside over our Con- 
ference in Brisbane in August last; not only 
because his able direction of the business 
contributed so much to its success, nor even 
because we were privileged to hear his quite 
moving confession of faith in the library as 
an agency for the betterment of man, but 
because so many of us were able to meet 
him informally and enjoy the full measure 
of his liumanity. 

That we had the privilege of this experi- 
ence lends added sincerity to our expression 
of sympathy to Lady Morris. 


C. A. McCALLUM 


The Public Library of Victoria 


Celebrates its Centenary 
Mr. McCallum is Chief Librarian, Public Library of Victoria. 


“I am pleased that this ornamental addi- 
tion to the architecture of Melbourne has 
Sprung into being in so short a time, on a 
spot which has hitherto been a pathless 
forest or trodden only by the savage”. 
With these words, the Acting-Governor of 
Victoria, Major-General Edward Mac- 
arthur concluded his address and formally 
declared the Public Library of Victoria 
open. The date was Monday, February 11th, 
1856, and it is that occasion which the 
Library now commemorates in celebrating 
its centenary of public service to the people 
of Victoria. 

The Library may be said to have actually 
begun a little earlier with the appointment 
of five trustees on July 20th, 1853, and the 
appropriation in the same year of £13,000 
for the erection of a building and the pur- 
chase of books. The trustees promptly 
offered prizes to architects for the best de- 
signs submitted in open competition. In 
January, 1854, the award went to Joseph 
Reed and shortly afterwards a tender of 
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£9,650 was accepted for the first portion of 
the Library building. No time was lost in 
going on with the project. 

On July 3rd, 1854, the new Governor, Sir 
Charles Hotham, set a foundation stone at 
the University at noon, and then proceeded 
to the site of the Library and duly repeated 
the ceremony there at 3 p.m. These two 
institutions, therefore, have shared a cen- 
tury of growth and development. 

By the beginning of 1856 the first block 
was ready for use. As the day appointed 
for the official opening drew near, the 
trustees found themselves in possession of 
a fine room, 50 feet square and 30 feet high; 
shelving was in position, a porter had been 
engaged; General Macarthur had accepted 
the invitation to attend, and the five trustees 
were satisfied that their labours were bear- 
ing fruit—but for the fact that they had as 
yet no books. An order had been sent to 
England but the long shipping run out to 
Australia was a matter of uncertainty in 
those days, and the books had not reached 
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Melbourne. Only two days before the date 
fixed for the opening, however, the shipment 
arrived and, working hot and coatless far 
into the night, the senior trustee, Mr. Red- 
mond Barry, and his helpers managed to 
have the books properly shelved in good 
time. The first collection consisted of 3,846 
volumes, including a copy of The Times for 
1800, a set of Gould’s Birds of Australia 
purchased for £140, and 84 volumes pre- 
sented by the former Governor, Mr. Charles 
LaTrobe. 

Although not the Library’s “onlie be- 
getter”, the name of Redmond Barry must 
ever be associated with its establishment 
and development. From his appointment as 
a trustee in 1853 until his death in 1880, he 
“lived * for” the Library. Hardly a day 
passed but he called there or passed by with 
a watchful eye. He presided over meetings 
of the Board of Trustees with wisdom, 
forthrightness and a clear vision of what he 
wanted the Library to become. If other 
members of the Board were not present, he 
constituted himself a quorum and did what 
he wanted to do; in fact, it was said that he 
did this whether his colleagues were pre- 
sent or not. He was, at times, difficult and 
somewhat stilted and pompous; but the 
Library was his absorbing interest and he 
brought to its service all his high classical 
scholarship, his love of good books and 
his very great administrative abilities. 
The stories told about Barry are numerous 
and often amusing, but he was a great 
man with a great vision. His order to 
an English bookseller for a copy of every 
work mentioned in Gibbon’s “Decline and 
Fall” captivates the imagination, as does his 
answer to the question whether the Library 
had many novels in its collections: “Very 
few indeed, sir”, he said, “and I am happy 
to say that those few are being rapidly ap- 
propriated by unscrupulous persons and will 
not be replaced”. 


Barry’s fine work was nobly seconded by 
his confidant and friend, Augustus Henry 
Tulk, the first Librarian. Tulk was a scholar 
and a gentleman, a linguist—he was fluent 
in German, French, Italian, Russian and 
Hindustani, and just before his death was 
studying Fijian—and a very good bookman. 
In his 17 years as Librarian, he brought to- 
gether a collection of 80,000 volumes, every 
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one of which had merit, and deserved its 
place in the growing Library. Tulk was to 
be succeeded, of course, by later librarians 
as Barry was by later trustees. Many of 
these made notable contributions to the de- 
velopment of the institution and its book- 
stocks, but it is fair to say that none of them 
has excelled the first president and the first 
librarian in their respective spheres. The 
Library was most fortunate in its first 
foster-parents. 


The original reading room, 50 feet 
square, was intended only as the beginning 
of a great library building, and extensions 
were soon added. By the middle ’sixties, 
both northern and southern wings along 
the Swanston Street front were built, form- 
ing the Queen’s reading room. This was a 
lovely and much-loved hall, which contin- 
ued in use as the main reading room until 
the new octagonal building was erected 50 
years later. During the ’seventies and 
’eighties of the nineteenth century, other 
buildings were provided—at first to house 
the popular exhibitions of those days, and 
later to be used for library purposes. But 
they were really temporary structures and 
in course of time became inadequate and 
dangerous in case of fire. Between 1908 and 
1913, therefore, the new Library—the great 
octagonal reading room of to-day—was 
built. This measures 114 feet in diameter 
and is 114 feet in height. It has accommo- 
dation for 32,000 books on open access and 
seats 320 readers. Its centre is taken up 
with a dais, from which an attendant keeps 
an eye on readers “without their being un- 
pleasantly aware of it” as the newspaper 
account of the opening had it. The reading 
room defies most of the modern library 
rules: it is not very “functional”, its shelves 
are far too high, its provision for staff is 
limited. It makes to-day’s expert in libra- 
rianship shudder slightly when he looks it 
over, but it won from Wilmarth Lewis, the 
noted American scholar and library trustee, 
the cry, “This is magnificent”. It is all in 
the point of view! 


In compressing the story of the Library’s 
buildings into one paragraph, a number of 
events in its history have been by-passed. 
These may be briefly related. 

In 1861 and again in 1880 the Library 
issued printed catalogues. These were re- 
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markable efforts for the time: well compiled 
according to the practice of the day, beauti- 
fully printed, handsomely bound. 

In 1892, after considerable urging, the 
Trustees opened a Lending Library. They 
had always favoured “extension activities”. 
As early as 1859 they had undertaken to 
distribute boxes of books to country and 
suburban libraries, but the circulation of 
books to individual borrowers was a matter 
which required considerable funds and staff, 
neither of which was available. But en- 
couraged by several deputations from the 
Trades Hall, the trustees eventually estab- 
lished a Lending Section, without additional 
help from the Government. It had a modest 
beginning, of course, but has grown and the 
Lending Library of this centenary year has 
a staff of 33 officers and is lending 330,000 
books to 25,000 borrowers in Melbourne and 
throughout Victoria. 

Other activities and services have, natur- 
ally, come into being throughout the years. 
An Archives Collection of four million docu- 
ments; a local Historical Collection of 16,000 
items—pictures, photographs, drawings, 
plans and actual objects, including Mel- 
bourne’s first cable tram and a Cobb & Co.’s 
coach; an Australian Room, the forerunner 
of the LaTrobe Library of Australiana which 
is still to be built; a Fine Art and Music 
Room with 15,000 specialised volumes on 
these subjects; a Research Service answer- 
ing over 3,000 enquiries annually; Inter- 
library Loans and International Exchanges; 
a Library Training School from which over 
300 “graduates” have gone to serve in 
libraries throughout the State and further 
afield; and, of course, the very important 
Periodicals (2,500 current titles) and News- 
paper (500 current titles) Collections. In 
the Library’s basements, corridors and 
catacombs an invaluable 40,000 volumes of 
newspapers prove at once an embarrass- 
ment to the Library’s administration and a 
joy and delight to successive Fulbright 
scholars and groups of research workers. 

Every year, except perhaps during the 
depression, the Library has endeavoured to 
procure some few works of outstanding 
value and significance—books which are 
outside the usual run-of-the-mill and which 
add prestige and stature to any institution 
which possesses them. In this way the 
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Library has procured copies of the 2nd and 
4th Folios of Shakespeare, first editions of 
Marlowe, and Beaumont and Fletcher, Ben 
Jonson and Chaucer, Hakluyt and Holin- 
shed, Milton and Newton and Darwin and 
Dickens, and a host of others. Representa- 
tive manuscripts from 960 a.p. are there, 
and 150 incunabula; the magnificent Sticht 
collection of early printing, and copies of 
works from most of the modern fine 
presses; beautiful bindings from the 16th 
century onwards. A cross section of these 
treasures is given in the Library’s recent 
centenary publication where 50 works of 
outstanding interest are described and 
illustrated, 

The Public Library of Victoria has 
reason to be proud of its collections of one 
hundred years. Perhaps the very best 
thing that could be said about its bookstock 
of three-quarter million volumes, and about 
its many-sided services to the public, is that 
the present-day trustees and staff are en- 
deavouring, not without success, to main- 
tain the ideals and standards set by the 
Library’s founders of a long century ago. 
No higher praise could be wished. 


COMMONWEALTH RESEARCH 
SCHOLARSHIP 


The Librarian, Lehigh University, Pa., 
writes :— 

This letter is to announce that Miss Jane 
Shirley Jones, of Treforest, Wales, second 
Commonwealth Librarian, will remain at 
Lehigh University for a second year. Miss 
Jones is now on an extended leave from 
Tube Investments, Ltd., of Birmingham. 


At the same time we wish to open the 
Fellowship now for applications for the year 
1957-1958, beginning in September of 1957. 


May I therefore once again solicit your 
help in finding and nominating able libra- 
rians who might wish to come to the United 
States for this kind of experience? I have 
received letters of inquiry directly from 
several persons who are interested. In every 
case I am writing to them now requesting 
that, if they are still interested, they apply 
through your Association. 
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By MARJORIE ROE 


Fiction in the School Library 


Mrs. Roe is Librarian, Tudor House, Moss Vale. 


Her paper was presented 


originally to the January 1956 Meeting of the N.S.W. Division of the Section for 
Library Work with Children and Young People. 


“Does there, I wonder, exist a being who 
has read all, or approximately all, that the 
person of average culture is supposed to 
have read, and that not to have read is a 
social sin? If such a being does: exist, surely 
he is an old, a very old man, who has read 
steadily that which he ought to have read 
sixteen hours a day, from early infancy. 

“I cannot recall a single author of whom 
I have read everything... even of Jane 
Austen ... then there are large tracts of 
Shakespeare, Bacon, Spenser, nearly all of 
Chaucer, Congreve, Sterne, etc... . in fact, 
every classical author and most good mod- 
ern authors, which I have never even over- 
looked. 

“A list of masterpieces I have not read 
would fill a volume. With only one author 
can I call myself familiar, Jane Austen. I 
have an acquaintance with Keats and 
Stevenson. Of foreign authors I am familiar 
with de Maupassant and the de Goncourts 
—I have yet to finish Don Quixote! 

“Nevertheless I cannot accuse myself of 
default. I have been extremely fond of 
reading since I was 20, and since I was 20 
I have read practically nothing (save pro- 
fessionally, as a literary critic) but what 
was ‘right’. My leisure has been moderate, 
my desire steady, my taste in selection cer- 
tainly above the average, and yet in ten 
years I seem scarcely to have made an im- 
pression upon the intolerable multitude of 
volumes which everyone is supposed to 
have read...” 

In 1896, 60 years ago, Arnold Bennett! 
made this confession. Perhaps after writing 
this in his journal it mattered less and less 
to him that he seemed to make little or no 
impression on that tower of books that he 
knew he should be reading . . . but what 
of us? 

The words that have been written since 
1896, the old masterpieces that have been 
found, the new appraisals of forgotten books 
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—works that Arnold Bennett could have 
had no conscience about—and then that 
enormous pile of NEW books. Of course, 
to Arnold Bennett those “foreign authors” 
were all Europeans. To most Australians, 
too, foreign would mean the same—but to a 
growing number of enthusiasts “foreign” is 
beginning to include the Eastern writers in 
translation — Indians, Chinese, Africans, 
etc., and our responsibility to ourselves is 
expanded further. 

Librarians, like authors and critics, can 
share this feeling of hopelessness in the face 
of the monstrous stack of books; and per- 
sonally I think I suffer more than most. I 
have to confess to a sort of triple guilt— 
first, for my shortcomings and ignorance as 
a reader and critic; second, for adding to the 
problem, as a publisher’s assistant, by help- 
ing some worthwhile writers to find them- 
selves in print; and third, as a bookseller 
for heaping confusion on to confusion, and 
dangling diversions before readers that can 
cause them either to burst by the time they 
are fifty, or else lose their appetite com- 
pletely. 

Opening the new mail in a_ bookshop, 
marking the prices, distributing the books, 
etc., is rather like a hit and run driver. You 
have a wide load of books, badly stacked. 
You tear through the crowds and books fly 
off in all directions, knocking some readers 
unconscious and causing others to scatter in 
all directions. 

It really is very serious, like Arnold Ben- 
nett you may have been extremely fond of 
reading since you were 20, and before; your 
desire strong and steady, and your taste in 
selection certainly above the average . . . 
but how far have you got through the read- 
ing lists? Handling and seeing new books 
constantly, we cannot help but feel a little 
stale and dejected with each new publishers’ 
list. The stack shelves get fuller and with 
or without “moderate leisure” our chances 
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of being well read seem to be more and 
more remote. 

I read in one of the library manuals that 
we must train people to achieve a “selective 
ignorance”, and the usual remark that 
librarians do not have to be great readers. 
This “selective ignorance,” I gathered, was 
the power to decide what fields of know- 
ledge were forever to be closed to you and 
so through this you were able to arrive at a 
decision about what you wanted to know 
and read about. 

A “selective ignorance” could, I think, be 
of great value in the handling of the non- 
fiction books in the library and the school 
librarian is more or less forced to be selec- 
tively ignorant here by the limitations of 
the school curriculum. Also she has the 
advantage of living with specialists in their 
subjects and it is not impossible to build up 
a first-class library, and have it well used, 
from carefully sifted teacher recommenda- 
tions and reviews. 

But it is very difficult to find a suitable 
viewpoint for fiction. The teacher librarian 
here has to be much more “selective” than 
perhaps the librarian in the local children’s 
library, but she cannot be “ignorant” of her 
books. Here I disagree with the manuals— 
the school librarian must be a great reader. 
There seems to be no short cut to good fic- 
tion in the school library—it must be the 
librarian’s chaice. 

“Rattling good stories’ may be the 
maths. master’s idea; the history master 
might need the classics or historical novels 
and the other masters might be wedded to 
the fiction of their childhood, but the fiction 
section must, like the subject books, be part 
of the educational equipment, and there can 
be only one specialist in this part of the 
library—the librarian. It must also be the 
vehicle through which the reader is going 
to be able to find his way to the best writ- 
ing in the public library. The school can- 
not be content with showing children “what 
there is to read”. The librarian cannot 
relax when the shelves are tidy, the cata- 
logue in order and brightly coloured post- 
ers reveal the sections. It is not sufficient 
to throw open the doors and say, “Browse 
about the fiction—you’re sure to find some- 
thing that interests you”. The atmosphere 
alone will not help the children to know 


what to read and a pleasant, respectful 
atmosphere will not help them to select. 
I think a lot of nonsense is talked about the 
mood and atmosphere of a library—it re- 
minds me of an extract from one of Judah 
Waten’s stories—“THE MOTHER”? 

“Once as we wandered through the uni- 
versity, my sister and I sauntering behind 
while Mother opened doors, listening to 
lectures for brief moments, we unexpectedly 
found ourselves in a large room where 
white-coated young men and women sat on 
high stools ini front of arrays of tubes, beak- 
ers and jars. 

“Mother's eyes lit up brightly and she 
murmured something about knowledge and 
science. We stood close to her and gazed 
round in astonishment; neither her words 
nor what we saw conveyed anything to us. 
She wanted to go round the room but a 
gentleman wearing a black gown came up 
and asked us if we were looking for some- 
one. He was a distinguished looking person 
with a florid face and a fine grey mane. 

Repeating Mother's words I said, “We 
are not looking for anyone; we are simply 
admiring this room of knowledge”. 

At the end of last year we at Tudor House 
found for the first time that our non-fiction 
reading exceeded the fiction, and we were at 
first gratified. On second thoughts, how- 
ever, | wonder whether this is something to 
be proud of. I wonder if we are not simply 
slipping into some error of thinking, or are 
in fact being conditioned by the thinking of 
the “new education”, where there is a tend- 
ency to concentrate on the development of 
ali the skills. I have grave doubts whether 
the right balance has yet been struck. 


Professor W. R. Niblett, in “Essential 
Education,”* writes:— 

“Education to-day must be particularly 
concerned with the nourishment of experi- 
encing power and imaginative perception. . 
The way forward is through a new acknow- 
ledgment that wonder and mystery are per- 
manent parts of life, and NOT through an 
assumption — made with the intellect 
divorced from feeling—that in time, and 
perhaps before very long, man will be able 
to explain everything and explain it away. 

“If any training of a sense of values, any 
growth of a deep sense of purpose, is to be 
possible, children must not lose their power 
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Subjects which, rightly 


to experience. 
taught, will help them to keep this power 
must be significant parts of the curriculum.” 


And in... “Education and the Modern 
Mind’’* he goes on to say:— 


“The tendency of a number of the sub- 
jects as taught to the modern boy or girl at 
school is to encourage him to think that the 
objective demonstrable truths of fact are in 
practice the real, and the only real truths, 
or at least a good deal more important than 
the others. 


“Quite rightly we try to teach him that 
he must deduce conclusions from given data 
and not import imaginary data to help him 
arrive at the conclusions he would like to 
draw. Facts are sacred, logic is compelling. 
But there are more things in heaven and 
earth than facts or logic, and the school is 
apt to fight too shy of them.” 


It is not saying too much for good fiction 
to say that it can help towards spiritual 
growth. “Literature is a sort of log-book 
of a mental and spiritual journey actually 
being made” ... and when I read this I 
thought about “WANDERLUST”,’ the 
voyage of that Little White Monkey, by 
Richard Armstrong. No boy could read this 
book without learning something about 
human nature and human behaviour. There 
is the stamp of truth about Homo, the 
monkey, and his behaviour in the goofah, 
his tub-like boat made of sugar cane. 


“So a few quiet days slipped by and 
Homo behaved admirably all the time. He 
remembered all the things Senor Capricor- 
nus thought one ought to do and did them. 
And he remembered also all the things 
Senor Capricornus thought one ought NOT 
to do and didn’t do them. And all went 
well. 

“But of course it couldn’t go on like that 
for ever. It wasn’t Homo’s way. That isn’t 
to say he was a bad monkey, though. He 
wasn't. He was adventurous, and that 
heart of his which was too big for his body 
would drive him into mischief. It was all 
very well to be told things, but it was better 
to find them out yourself. He once had a 
long talk with Senor Capricornus about this. 
‘Knowing things won’t make you wise,’ the 
ee had said, ‘but doing them 
will’. 
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“So presently Homo began to think of 
things to do. He tied the steering oar to 
the goofah with a piece of sail-twine, then 
slid down the cane and rode for a while in 
the frying pan at the end. This was quite 
an unusual way of journeying to the Span- 
ish Main. He wrapped his tail round the 
shaft of the oar and leaning right back pre- 
tended he was riding a sledge. It gave him 
quite a thrill. 

“When he had tired of this he tried sit- 
ting on the gunwale, which is the turned-up 
edge of the goofah. Then he walked round 
and round the gunwale on his hands, and at 
last he climbed up the mast to find out if 
the Spanish Main was yet in sight. 

“Of course it wasn’t. But he thought it 
might be at any minute, so he stayed up 
the mast. 

“And being Homo he had to do something 
to pass the time. He began to chew the 
sugar cane of which the mast was made. It 
was nice sugar cane. He chewed all that 
day and the next day. And the day after 
that. And all the time the mast was getting 
shorter until, at last, all the tender, juicy 
part was gone and he could chew no more. 

“This was very bad. He'd chewed so 
much that now the mast was only a stump 
and the goofah went slower and slower be- 
cause the red and yellow striped sail hung 
in folds in the bottom where it could catch 
nu wind at all. 

“But even worse than that was to follow. 
The little monkey had now got a craving for 
sugar cane. He never even noticed the 
goofah was almost stopped because the sail 
wasn’t catching any wind. He started right 
away chewing on the steering oar. He 
chewed very quickly now, so quickly that 
in one single day the long steering oar was 
all gone and only the frying pan at the end 
of it was left... .” 

This is a novel I think which truly allows 
the reader to share experience and learn 
through the experience of others—even a 
little white monkey. All novels worth our 
attention are, of course, soaked in humanity, 
and whether we like it or not (and there 
are a number of advanced adults who con- 
sider human relations are too embarrassing 
or tedious to be bothered with novels), 
humanity is one of the main ingredients of 
the good novel. 
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I think it is the “humanity” of Erich 
Kastner in “Emil’’® that makes it such a 
wonderful book. He is determined to show 
the relationship between Emil and _ his 
mother as something very close and import- 
ant to them both, and because he makes it 
convincing and moving, the reader in turn 
understands something that might have be- 
fore been too embarrassing for him to 
consider: 

“Emil’s father was dead. So his mother 
had to work very hard. She dressed 
women’s hair in her living room, she washed 
blonde and brown heads and she worked 
all day long so that they would have enough 
to eat and so that she could pay the gas 
bill, the coal bill and the rent. She had to 
pay for their clothes, for Emil’s books and 
his school fees. Sometimes when she was 
ili in bed, the doctor would come and give 
her a bottle of medicine. Then Emil cooked 
their meals in the kitchen. And when she 
was asleep he even washed the floor with 
wet flannel rags so that she would not say: 
“IT must get up. Our flat is going to rack 
and ruin... .” 

This is humanity, it greets you in the 
opening pages, and the reader is forced to 
face it straight away and know that this is 
the stuff his novel is made on. In “Lottie 
and Lisa’, he tackles another problem of 
human relationships, the problem of the 
children of a broken marriage, and he tells 
the story of the twins and their parents with 
great sincerity and conviction. I think 
“Lottie and Lisa” is more successful in its 
treatment of children of a broken marriage 
than “No Boats On Bannermere”,® for in- 
stance, and I think that this book was per- 
haps spoiled for me by the thought that 
Geoffrey Trease had deliberately set out to 
have characters in his book that came from 
a broken home. In fact, he noted the lack 
of novels that tackled this problem in his 
survey of children’s fiction, “Tales out of 
School”.® This self-conscious creation for 
children is, I think, one of the great draw- 
backs of a great amount of worthy writing 
for children. Too much of it is deliberately 
contrived—good books “about” definite 
problems, about the Crusades, about rock- 
climbing, canoeing, animal life, birds, etc. 

We all feel a slight dissatisfaction with 
many excellent adventure stories—and per- 
haps the rather wonderful, healthy child- 
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ren in the Ransome stories—because we 
wonder whether they are saying anything 
worth saying. In some ways, however, 
these books, like the Ransome adventures, 
are preferable, in my opinion, to those that 
try too hard to make a point or illuminate 
seme truth without possessing the main 
qualities of the novelist. 

As Henry James said: “A novel is a living 
thing, all one and continuous, like any other 
organism, and in proportion as it lives will 
it be found, I think, that in each of the parts 
there is something of the other parts...” 

It is this whole-ness of vision, the com- 
plete picture that fiction presents, that 
makes it, however paradoxical it may 
sound, truer than non-fiction. 

“Non-fiction leans heavily upon documen- 
tation, footnotes, quotations, facts, attrib- 
uted statements, statistics ... fiction, on the 
other hand, calls for a personal participa- 
tion of the reader in one or many dramatic 
enterprises. 

Contradictions are created, and the pro- 
tagonist sets forth to resolve them and 
thereby is the, unique secret of the art of 
the storyteller ... his ability to project his 
audience into the dramatic situation he has 
evoked. The measure of his art \|and its 
value as educational equipment | is how well 
he does this; and the stature of his art de- 
pends upon the TYPE of dramatic compre- 
hension he can offer his audience . .. in 
other words, the “leadership” 

Mary Norton has achieved greatness in 
“The Borrowers,” I think, through all these 
things. She projects her audience into the 
dramatic situation, she gets a high degree of 
personal participation from the reader in 
the many dramatic enterprises of “the little 
borrowers”; and she does at the same time 
present problems and offer a degree of com- 
prehension. 

For instance, in the episode where 
Arrietty, the tiny daughter of The Borrow- 
ers, tells with pride and feeling the story of 
her relative’s perilous hunt for food round 
the stock-pot: 

“My father had an uncle who had a little 
boat which he rowed round in the stock-pot 
picking up flotsam and jetsam. He did 
bottom fishing, too, for bits of marrow until 
the cook got suspicious through finding bent 
pins in the soup. 
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“Once he was nearly shipwrecked on a 
chunk of submerged shinbone. He lost his 
oars and the boat sprang a leak but he 
flung a line over the pot handle and pulled 
himself alongside the rim. 

“But all that stock—fathoms of it! And 
the size of the stock-pot! I mean, there 
wouldn’t be enough stuff in the world to go 
round after a bit! That's why my father 
says it’s a good thing |humans with their 
appetites| they're dying out ... just a few, 
my father says, that’s all we need—to keep 
us. Otherwise, he says, the whole thing 
gets exaggerated...” 

There are contradictions, problems, and 
true adventure, but what of “leadership”, 
that I mentioned earlier? What truth does 
Mary Norton illuminate in “The Bor- 
rowers”? I think the answer here is many 
truths, but perhaps she shows most clearly 
how unimportant an element “danger” is in 
living. It is always there, of course, but it 
is knowing WHERE it is and WHEN that 
counts. 

“But the danger,” cried Kate; “the 
weasels and the crows and the stoats and 
ali those things?” 

“Yes”, agreed Mrs. May, “of course there 
was danger. There’s danger everywhere, 
but no more for them than for human be- 
ings. Atleast they didn’t have WARS. And 
what about the early settlers in America? 
And those people who farm in the middle 
of the big game country in Africa and on 
the edge of the jungles in India? They get 
to know the habits of the animals. Few 
animals kill for the sake of killing. Even 
rabbits know when a fox isn’t hunting; they 
will run quite near him when he’s fully fed 
and lazing in the sun. These were boys, 
remember; they would learn to hunt for the 
pot and how to protect themselves... .” 

It does seem absurd that we should feel 
the need to justify fiction as a piece of edu- 
cational equipment. Even if we’re not at 
all certain why, we don’t hesitate to recom- 
mend the classics, the great novels of the 
past, but we are timid about contemporary 
fiction, perhaps because of the great quan- 
tity with which we are confronted, and per- 
haps because we feel that safety I men- 
tioned earlier in FACTS. 

And this brings me back to those reading 
figures we had at the end of the year. I 
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wonder if in our uncertainty, our lack of 
faith in contemporary fiction, we are not, in 
fact, turning the children away from the fic- 
tion into the subject books, because we are 
reasonably certain of what they will find 
there. 

Some modern library practices do, | 
think, betray our uncertainty, too. I think 
a number of libraries are putting more and 
more of what they feel reasonably sure is 
good fiction into the classified sections: the 
good, imaginative books, the fantasy, into 
the 808’s; the best of the historical novels 
into the nine hundreds; and the adventure 
stories with the stamp of reality about them 
to “true adventure”, and so on. ‘This, 1 
feel, is a practice that must in the end force 
down the status of fiction, and makes me 
wonder whether in the ideal school library 
there would be in fact any books in the 
fiction section, once these titles had been 
extracted, 

I think this need to classify, which is part 
of being a librarian after all, may in the end 
cloud our appreciation of good fiction. In 
fact, it makes us apply one standard to the 
novels we want the children to read and 
another to the ones we think are “signifi- 
cant” as adults. Most of us would agree 
that it is dangerous to take a work of art 
apart and to abstract from it particular 
qualities. Once one has pigeon-holed a book 
or dissected it there is the danger that one 
may never again see it whole. 

Moreover, one aspect of a book is always 
closely connected with another and ail the 
books on the novel tell us that you can not 
separate say, “character from plot, narrative 
from background”. Yet, I think in looking 
at the fiction lists and at the books we buy 
and recommend for the fiction section of our 
libraries we are forever trying to put our 
finger on a “talking line”, a justification for 
its being there in terms of the subjects be- 
ing taught in the curriculum. : 

Yet Henry James said: “Catching the 
very note and trick, the strange, irregular 
rhythm of life, that is the attempt whose 
effort keeps Fiction on her 

Surely that should be enough. 

But it isn’t enough for us. We can’t say 
to a boy you must read “The Otterbury 
Incident”? — it is a wonderful book, it 
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“catches the very note, the strange irregular 
rhythm of life”. It does do this, of course, 
but we have to say: “It is a good adventure 
story, or a detective story”, or place some 
other label on it which we might have given 
it in our system of classifying everything. 


This brings me to the problem of a sub- 
ject catalogue for fiction in the school 
library. I did consider myself very lucky 
when I started in the library at Tudor 
House in having a Fiction subject catalogue 
there waiting. I had read, how it was a job 
that most librarians just did not seem to 
find the time to begin, but there it was with 
very good headings already in use. 

Now I am not so sure. Surely this is 
further encouraging the habit of dissecting 
a work of art. If it is a work of art, it is 
indivisible, as I hope I have shown. I think 
you are only encouraging the reader in mak- 
ing his choice through type—sea story, 
thriller, Indians, etc. I do not know 
whether it is everyone’s experience, but I 
find that if I ask a boy if he would like a 
novel, or what he reads, he'll always or 
nearly always say, “An adventure story, 
please”, and what novel could not be called 
an adventure story? If the answer is not 
“adventure, please”, it is “one like the last 
one I had...” 

I do not know what the answer should be, 
but I feel if we had 100 per cent. faith in our 
book stock, and our readers had faith in our 
choice, they would merely say, “Can I have 
one I haven’t read yet, please?” 

We cannot in the school library cater only 
for young Arnold Bennetts, or expect our 
librarians to be literary critics, but I think 
we must all be strong protagonists for a 
“humanist education” through the fiction 
section of the library. We must not apply 
one standard to our non-fiction section—we 
would not tolerate books on science, nature 
study, or history where the integrity of the 
writer, or his standards, were questionable 
—and hope for the best with our fiction 
simply because we find selection too difficult 
or discouraging. 

Standards and values change and with 
them our fiction. If our books are going to 
have VALUE as a piece of educational 
equipment they must change constantly, 
too, because what readers need will differ 
with every age. Fiction very quickly be- 
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comes out of date, and it is only the best of 
it that remains. A librarian must have the 
courage to discard and keep the section in 
working order. This does not mean that it 
will not have some of those “rattling good 
stories” the maths. master speaks about, or 
the historical fiction the history master 
needs, or the great prose writers the English 
master might want, or some of the stories 
which the head master loved as a boy and 
can win new readers, too, simply through his. 
enthusiasm and appreciation. Also there 
will be a smattering of donations, from 
members of the staff’s own libraries, and 
from friends of the school. Here again one 
has to be grateful and interested, but I do 
not think these books should ever be 
allowed to outbalance the workmanlike and 
penetrating appearance that the fiction sec- 
tion should have. 

Having said all this, | feel new courage 
and new strength to tackle the hundreds of 
books on our shelves that should be re- 
moved before the term begins. 

It is interesting, I think, when talking of 
values to see how a book written fifty yeare 
ago can still be'of great value to readers to- 
day. I am speaking of “They Lived in 
County Down”.* The Darragh children 
are Irish, but I do not think that accounts 
for all their eccentricities and reality. C. 
Day Lewis, in his introduction, writes: — 

“The Darraghs are quarrelsome, bold, 
fiercely loyal, moody, ruthless, compassion- 
ate...” (not unlike the boys in his own 
“Otterbury Incident”); “they are holy 
terrors and absolute angels; they are, in 
short, real children. Being real children 
they are, so to speak, frontiersmen. They 
live on the mysterious frontier between 
innocence and experience; making their 
raids into grown-up territory—returning, 
triumphant or baffled, to the protection of 
their primitive stockade. Round about Row- 
allan, this frontier is even less clearly de- 
fined than elsewhere in the world—for Lull, 
that jewel of a cook who looks after the 
Darraghs, is half a child herself, full of queer 
tales and superstitions, while the village 
people are equally conversant with visions, 
and vendettas, bamshees and firbolgs, the 
curse of Cromwell and the grace of God. 

“At the same time—and this is another 
reason why the book still rings true after 
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nearly fifty years—the children are not in- 
sulated from adult problems. Their father 
had broken his neck riding home full of 
drink one dark night . . . their mother is 
apparently a neurotic invalid; they and 
almost everyone else in the neighbourhood, 
are bone poor. All this they know.” 


It is here, I think, that C. Day Lewis has 
found, the reason for its survival. Kathleen 
Fitzpatrick was well ahead of her times in 
her attitude to children. She is not afraid 
to present the children with the TRUTH 
about adult behaviour and circumstances. 
The children take as much from it as they 
need and learn a lot before they in turn 
behave like adults. 


Turning to a modern book, I think it is 
because of what Donald Suddaby tells his 
young readers through “Village Fanfare’! 
that makes his novel of such value. He is 
not afraid to tell them of the mess the world 
is in and what is needed to rectify it. He 
does not merely convey life, he says some- 
thing about it. 

Here is a quotation from the conversation 
the student, Philip Rodway, has with the 
mysterious Burton, the “man from the 
future” :— 

“We need courage of an order you 
would scarcely be able to understand. We 
face possible extinction. Only the courage 
and flexibility in our nature can save 
mankind. That is why many of us have 
undertaken the terrible journey down 
Time, to learn all we can from our past 
... we must acquire adaptability, learn 
from your humour, inspire the race with 
poetry and music and the love of beauty 
for its own sake...” 


And here again we come back to the novel 
conveying life and commenting on it. What 
it says will be of changing value according 
to the needs of the moment. But there is a 
danger here that in looking for the com- 
ment we neglect the content. We must re- 
member that it is the book itself we must 
always judge, not only its intention. 


Prof. Arnold Kettle in his “Jntroduction 
to the English Novel,’® writes: — 


“If it were for intention alone, ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ would be in this sense a more 
important book than ‘Wuthering Heights’, 
but it is not a better book. For whereas 
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‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ can bring to the read- 
er’s attention facts he had previously 
ignored and has pricked men’s consciences 
and urged them into action on behalf of 
what they knew to be just and necessary, 
‘Wuthering Heights’ has that within it 
which can change men’s consciousness and 
make them aware of what previously they 
have not even guessed, 

“‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ may enlarge the 
realm of knowledge; ‘Wuthering Heights’ 
enlarges that of our imagination, 

“Uncle Tom’s contribution to human 
freedom (which heaven knows one doesn’t 
wish to undervalue) is in a sense fortuitous. 
Someone else might have written something 
else which had roughly the same effect. It 
was an act of courage rather than an act of 
art. 

“But no one else could have written— 
or at any rate has—anything very like 
‘Wuthering Heights’, and no reader who has 
responded fully to ‘Wuthering Heights’ is 
ever, whether he realises it or not, quite the 
same again.” 

To “respond fully” to a novel is some- 
thing we aren’t all able to do, but what a 
wonderful thing it would be if we could pro- 
duce a few readers in our schools who were 
capable of this—to read a novel and never 
to be quite the same again! Surely this is 
justification enough for having only the best 
novels as educational equipment in the fic- 
tion section of our library. 
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Library Associations in Australia, 


Past and Present 


Mr. Scott is Deputy Librarian, University 
of Queensland. His paper was read origin- 
ally to the Queensland Branch in October, 
1955. 

An honorary secretary’s lot is not a 
happy one—in relation to his association 
when meetings come around he leads the 
life of a harried amanuensis. He is allowed, 
or suffered, to read the minutes of the pre- 
ceding meeting and to take notes for the 
next. ‘To-night, however, emancipation is 
at hand, the frustrations of so many previ- 
ous meetings have fallen away forgotten. If 
I put you to sleep you can not really blame 
me too much—it will be just that I have 
lapsed back into the soporific phraseology 
of the monotonous minutes with which you 
have been assailed so often in the past. 

The first association of librarians took 
place in the United States when in 1876 the 
American Library Association was formed 
at a conference of librarians held at Phila- 
delphia. There had been in 1853 a confer- 
ence of librarians in New York with an 
attendance of 80 delegates but there was no 
follow-up until the conference in 1876. The 
objects of the Association were set down in 
almost Jeffersonian terminology. Its pur- 
pose was one “of promoting the library 
interests of the country, and of increasing 
reciprocity and good will among librarians 
and all interested in library economy and 
bibliographical studies”.' Its growth was 
slow but some twenty years later it could 
claim to be “one of the great educational 
forces”? of the country, a statement which 
I have not been able to prove or disprove. 

A similar organisation was formed in 
England in 1877 known as the Library As- 
sociation of the United Kingdom, with 
similar aims. The American influence was 
made felt by the presence of 21 American 
librarians at the conference. 

Direct contact between librarians in the 
United States and Britain and the Austral- 
ian colonies was made in the same year 
when Sir Redmond Barry represented the 
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Public Library of Victoria. He read a paper 
on country library services in Australia, 
another on library binding, and was elected 
Senior Vice-President. Given the national 
sentiment felt in Australia, however, it was 
not likely that the British Association would 
be extended here, and indeed there were 
other reasons why such an arrangement 
would have been unsatisfactory. Aspects of 
library development were different here 
owing to the great distances, as well as the 
political differentiations, involved. ‘The 
policy of an Association in Australia, how- 
ever similar in outline to policies of asso- 
ciations in America or Britain in long range 
objects, must be geared to and take cog- 
nisance of essentially local circumstances. 
The initiative in the formation of an asso- 
ciation in the Australian colonies was given 
by a layman and, like Redmond Barry, a 
trustee of the Public Library of Victoria. It 
was Dr. A. Leeper, who was also Warden 
of Trinity College, Melbourne University, 
who proposed a motion that was approved 
by the Trustees that they should take steps 
to found a Library Association of Austral- 
asia similar along general lines to the British 
and American counterparts.* So in April, 
1896, a conference of 80 Australian 
librarians took place in Melbourne. The 
official record says that the proceedings of 
this conference were opened by a conver- 
sazione—that cacophanous term denoting, 
according to the Oxford dictionary, “a meet- 
ing of partly social and partly scientific or 
artistic kind”. The word, inappropriate 
though it is, has become traditional, still be- 
ing used to puzzle delegates and confound 
the spelling and pronouncing abilities of 
secretaries. Thirteen papers were read over 
the four-day meeting, ranging from cata- 
loguing and the merits of Dewey classifica- 
tion to the legal position of the Mechanics 
Institutes and: public libraries of Victoria. 
Dr. Leeper had drawn up a draft constitu- 
tion for the proposed Association and this 
was read, discussed, and finally approved. 
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In the following years a number of confer- 
ences were held—the next was in Sydney, 
beginning with the inevitable conversazione 
on 4th October, 1898, to which 27 papers 
were read, three alone being on some aspect 
of Dewey classification. Beginning on 9th 
October, 1900, and lasting like its predeces- 
sors for four days, was the second general 
meeting of the Association and the third 
Australian Conference. The last of the 
series, if it might be called that, was in Mel- 
bourne in 1902. In the meantime branches 
had been formed in New South Wales, Vic- 
toria and South Australia. A journal began 
to appear in 1901 but ceased after the 6th 
quarterly issue in 1902. Most of the activi- 
ties of the early Association centred around 
the conferences and the journal, the 
branches remaining relatively inactive. But 
the whole body became dormant in 1902. In 
that year Anderson of the Public Library of 
New South Wales wrote to his opposite 
number in Victoria: “Jf we cannot get a 
considerable accession of numbers at once, 
the Library Record must be discontinued 
for want of funds, and as far as I am con- 
cerned, no further steps will be taken to 
unite the libraries of this State for their 
common geod”.* In 1903 Armstrong wrote 
to Anderson that he intended “to take no 
action whatever in reviving the Association 
this year”.5 


The immediate question that comes to 
mind is “why did the Association fail?” But 
on a little consideration it is a better ques- 
tion to ask, “why did the Association cease 
to function?” because in some respects it 
was not a failure—quite the contrary. 
Ifould, in his presidential address to the 
first conference of the Australian Institute 
cf Librarians in 1938 pointed this out when 
he said “J must pay tribute to the vision of 
some of the librarians who formed the Asso- 
ciation 42 years ago. I know that they 
inspired some of the juniors of that period, 
including myself. I know that the confer- 
ences caused an active study in up-to-date 
methods of libraries in other parts of the 
world, and that our visits to other States 
gave us a great deal of information. The 
commencement of a reclassification under 
the Dewey system and a new card catalogue 
in the South Australian Public Library were 
directly due to these conferences, and also 
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the adoption of the Dewey system of classi- 
fication for the Public Library of New 
South Wales was due to discussions between 
the members who were especially interested 
in classification and cataloguing ...I know, 
also, that effective co-operation between 
country institutes in the State of South Aus- 
tralia were inspired by the conferences, and 
that through these conferences was com- 
menced the great interest in_ original 
materials of Australian history”.® 

He went on to speak of visits of personnel 
to interstate libraries to get new experience 
being encouraged by the Association. 


Even allowing for some want of exact- 
ness in some of Tfould’s generalisations there 
is a hard core of truth in the assertion that 
the Association was not a dead loss. 


Still, all this does not make it any easier 
to answer the modified question, “why did 
it cease to function?” It may be illuminat- 
ing to look back to the original constitution 
and see what the aims were. “Jts object 
shall be to unite all persons engaged or in- 
terested in library work, in order to obtain 
their co-operation in all matters connected 
with library management, legislation, and 
improvement”.? This statement could mean 
anything ... or nothing. It implied, by its 
vagueness, a recognition of the diversity of 
opinion on any subjects connected with 
library work and policy. Let me illustrate 
this with an example. Sir Henry Wrixton 
in a paper on “Libraries from the reader’s 
point of view” said “such a costly and 
precious institution as a library is not re- 
quired by ... the mere sightseer or the 
idler (whatever class he may belong to), 
who goes to while away the time by turning 
over books at random. The system of free 
admission to all comers as readers seems to 
me to defeat the real purpose of a public 
library. All certainly should be free to enter 
and view the books and building—for even 
in this there is an educating influence—but 
some slight qualifications should be required 
from those who propose themselves as 
readers ...”® and soon. But on the other 
hand you can read in the 1898 Proceedings 
of the Sydney Conference, “J consider it is 
the duty, and should be the pleasure, of the 
people and those entrusted with the man- 
agement of a Library, to place the stores of 
knowledge contained on the shelves within 
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the reach of everybody. And, to the libra- 
rian, is it not a pleasure to know that his 
books are going out in all directions, into 
the homes of rich and poor, irrespective of 
class or creed”. 'To this opposition of 
opinion is added the confusing fact that the 
delegate who spoke out so strongly in favour 
of free libraries was in fact the librarian of 
a mechanics institute which charged a small 
subscription. Some papers read bore little 
relation to the Association—one was on the 
voyages of Matthew Flinders and may have 
been more appropriate to an_ historical 
society. Another was on “The works of 
Shakespeare as a key to the man”. 

Another reason for the fading away of 
the first Association is given in the last issue 
of the Library Record in June, 1902—“it is 
somewhat disturbing to state that, outside 
of the State libraries, practically no support 
has been given to it. Possibly one library 
in ten has given lukewarm support by join- 
ing the Library Association. The majority 
of the libraries have offered neither assist- 
ance nor resistance’. So you can see that 
“apathyitis” is not a new disease. Is there 
any drug to fight this infection? I would 
say that there is. To keep an association 
dynamically active something more is 
needed beside a general background interest. 
The only common factor as it were among 
the members of the first Association, and 
the same is true to-day, is that they have 
“something to do with books”, whether it 
be a daily occupation or a general interest. 
What is needed is a continual stream of 
short term objects as well. That is to say, 
regular discussions of policy on particular 
matters and then when policy is forged, the 
execution of specific projects. 

Another reason for the decline of the old 
Association is put forward only as a sug- 
gested one. It is one of those shadowy im- 
ponderables that might have something in 
it and might just as easily be vacuous. In 
Australia towards the end of the last century 
there was said to be an intensification of 
interest and achievement in things cultural 
but that from early in the 20th century and 
continuing for some three or four decades, 
the intellectual crafts flagged. If indeed 
there exists a kind of cultural barometer 
then libraries may be subject to similar and 
parallel variations, the apathy towards the 
Association being a ramification of the 
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general interest in libraries. I told you this 
argument would be tenuous and it was, 


wasn’t it. But it is mentioned for interest’s 


sake. 


Well now, the first Association having 
died in 1902 or 1903 without too many to 
mourn it, nothing was heard of a nation- 
wide organisation of librarians until 1926. 
The new Association constituted two years 
later was unlike its predecessor in the com- 
position of its supporters which were mainly 
of Mechanic’s Institutes’ background but 
very similar to the first Association in that 
it, too, was to be the victim of infant 
mortality. 


It was the Council of the Institutes’ As- 
sociation of South Australia which convened 
the meeting of 1926 and a provisional com- 
mittee appointed, the Australian Library 
Association being the product in 1928. 
Branches were formed in Queensland, ‘Tas- 
mania and South Australia and the Victorian 
Branch of the old Association which had 
been resuscitated in 1927 as the Victorian 
Library Association, affiliated. There is little 
need to tell you much about the Institutes 
which were thé basis of this Association— 
you are probably familiar with some schools 
of arts in Queensland, the general average 
of which is in many cases the same as it 
was twenty-five years ago. They were not 
all as bad as the one which paid its way by 
running poker machines but the general 
standard was poor, the premium being on 
remaining solvent financially and/or giving 
the public “wholesome fiction” only. But 
Western Australia, and much more import- 
ant, New South Wales did not join. Library 
opinion in the mother State was led by the 
State and University Libraries who would 
not see of what value affiliation would be 
and who were apprehensive of the possi- 
bility that the Association might pass reso- 
lutions with which they could not agree. 
This attitude was perhaps a combination of 
free library sentiment and professionalism, 
as well as, perhaps, a dash of intellectual 
snobbery based on the assumption that 
learning was an end in itself. The attitude 
of professionalism was the result of the 
stress on training and examination set up by 
Ifould at the Public Library of New South 
Wales, as well as the ordinary Public Ser- 
vice examinations. 
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There were, needless to say, mutual re- 
criminations, the Association saying that 
New South Wales had promised through its 
delegates to establish a branch there and 
adding the understatement, “This lack of 
co-ordination has prevented the Australian 
Library Association from functioning as 
effectively as if that undertaking had been 
honoured”. New South Wales replied, of 
course, that no such obligation had been 
contracted, that all that had been promised 
was “consideration”. 


The Association declined under the 
stresses of not having New South Wales in 
its fold, of the old apathy which every asso- 
ciation has to fight, and of the forces of the 
free library movement and of professional- 
ism which were to set the pattern of library 
organisation in the thirties and forties. 
These latter ideas had been kept alive by 
active individuals and libraries. The Broken 
Hill Municipal Library had begun an 
efficient free service under the capable hand 
of a man called O’Connell, and in 1936 was 
still the only free library in New South 
Wales serving as an example of true public 
service for the Free Library movement. 
There was another free library in Victoria 
at Prahran and some capable men in South 
Australia got the best service possible out 
of the institutes. On the other hand, 
emphasis on professional training had been 
developed by Ifould at the Public Library 
of New South Wales where such a scheme 
was put into effect, examinations being con- 
ducted with the co-operation and recog- 
nition of the Public Service Board. 


But, looking at the Australian _ Library 
scene as a whole, these were scattered and 
amorphous examples of the free library 
principle and professionalism. It was per- 
haps more than anything else the impact of 
the Munn-Pitt Report which gave them the 
will to organisation and a direction for their 
policy. They were to develop first as two 
separate though mutually sympathetic 
movements and only some thirteen years 
later did they amalgamate. 

The Munn-Pitt report, financed by the 
Carnegie Corporation, was carried out with 
the approval of the South Australian In- 
stitutes and brought to fruition by Mr. 
Frank Tate, of the Australian Council for 
Educational Research in 1934. Tate and 
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the Council for some years had been taking 


_ 4 practical interest in Australian library 


development. 


The findings of Munn, Director of the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh and Pitt, 
then Chief Librarian of the Public Library 
of Victoria, are reasonably well known in 
general outline. You will remember they 
reported that, on the whole, Australia was 
better provided with local libraries in 1880 
than in 1934, that the phrase “cemeteries of 
old and forgotten books” was applied to the 
mechanics institutes and schools of arts 
with the exception of those in South Aus- 
tralia. The report’s unequivocal support for. 
“rate supported municipal free libraries, 
using the existing institutes as the nucleus 
when possible” was a blow to the Australian 
Library Association which never met to 
discuss the survey it had helped to have 
appointed. 


Munn and Pitt had said in one place that 
“there is no organised, or even audible de- 
mand for the establishment of free local 
public libraries”, but the publication of their 
investigations was just what was needed. 
The year after the report came out the Free 
Library Movement was organised with 
Remington as Chairman and Brain as 
Secretary of the Executive. Tate had shown 
Remington the report and he had immedi- 
ately taken steps to organise pressure on 

overnments and the public. A booklet’® 
Crousht out in 1936 began: “Australia is one 
of the most backward countries in the world 
in the provision of library service”, and 
continued, “The Free Library Movement 
was begun to make the people of New South 
Wales and Australia library conscious, and 
to give voice to their desire for a better 
library service... These are days of 
efficiency and economy. The best of a by- 
gone age will not do. We aim to put Aus- 
tralian library services in step with the 
world, to organise one of the most efficient 
and economical instruments of education—a 
modern library service”. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the raciness and pomposity of the 
language was matched, at least in these 
early days, by an abundance of energy and 
enthusiasm and unremitting work. It must 
take much of the credit, together with the 
sympathetic approach of the Minister, 
Drummond, for the passage of the New 
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South Wales Act in 1939 which set the pat- 
tern of State and municipality co-operation 
on a financial basis for the establishment of 
library services in this country. Similarly, 
the pressure of the movement was felt in 
Tasmania where the Tasmanian Libraries 
Act was passed in 1943, 

The Munn-Pitt report also stimulated 
into organised existence the other branch of 
the library interest which I have labelled 
professionalism. ‘The new body was called 
the Australian Institute of Librarians and 
was formally constituted in August, 1937, 
and branches were established in all States 
as well as the Act. The qualifications re- 
quired for membership were:— 


(1) A degree of an approved University, 

or 

(2) A certificate of University matricula- 

tion, or 

(3) A certificate of an equivalent general 

education, or 

(4) A certificate of sufficient education 

from the principal librarian of his 
State or territory, together with five 
years’ experience in the case of non- 
graduates, and three years in the case 
of graduates in professional work in a 
library approved by the principal 
librarian of his State or territory as 
employing modern methods and pro- 
viding adequate facilities for train- 

The objects of the new Institute were “to 
unite persons engaged in library work and 
to improve the standard of librarianship and 
the status of the library profession in Aus- 
tralia”.’* It was fairly successful in uniting 
the profession—only about half a dozen 
well qualified librarians remaining outside 
it. The second of its objects was in keeping 
with the progress of library development in 
Australia and dovetailed with the efforts of 
the Free Library Movement, for it was 
generally recognised that a scheme for the 
institution of free municipal libraries or of 
regional libraries would not be possible 
without suitable personnel with a training 
of a reasonable standard. 

Accordingly a committee was set up on 
standards and training to report on a sys- 
tem of certification. I quote from Metcalfe, 
who was the convener, the problem which 
faced this committee. “The two issues in 
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the Committee and then in getting its re- 
port accepted by the Branches, by the In- 


‘ stitute Council and the general body were, 


first the credit to be given to educational or 
academic qualifications such as languages; 
second, whether there should be a series of 
special certificates for different types of 
librarianship or general certificates, with 
some partial specialisation. 

“With regard to the first .. . the view 
finally accepted was that some scholarship 
or education was a necessary preliminary to 
librarianship, and that subject knowledge 
and specialisation in some direction up to 
the highest level possible was desirable in a 
librarian, but that they must be regarded as 
additional to and not in partial fulfilment 
of purely technical requirements in cata- 
loguing, classification, and so on”. 


Concerning the second—whether there 
should be a series of special certificates for 
different types of librarianship or general 
certificates with some specialisation—there 
seemed to be a strong case for special certi- 
ficates occasioned by the growing number of 
people associated with special libraries who 
quite often had high educational qualifica- 
tions but they and their employers gave 
little consideration to library training. Then 
again the methods of cataloguing, classify- 
ing and indexing in special libraries is 
different from that used in most general 
libraries. 

But the decision was taken to issue only 
one general certificate and to allow for its 
requirements a limited specialisation. The 
basis of this decision as opposed to a dif- 
ferentiation of certification are set out 
concisely, and I think, incontrovertibly, by 
Metcalfe—“one, that the differences be- 
tween the different types of librarianship 
were superficial rather than fundamental, 
and that research and information work 
were as much a feature of the large refer- 
ence libraries as of many special libraries; 
two, that a special certificate might also 
mean a lower standard both in quality and 
quantity; three, that special librarians were 
not the only ones for whom a general certi- 
ficate would require knowledge they might 
never need; four, that specialisation would 
limit exchange of knowledge and of libra- 
rians between types of library, and that this 
would not be in the interests of either the 
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libraries, or the librarians, who would find 
their professional opportunities limited by a 
lack of general qualifications” 

The first examinations of the Association 
were not held until 1944 owing to the war, 
but I think it can be said without reserva- 
tion that this was the most successful ven- 
ture of the Institute and remains the most 
successful function of the present Associa- 
tion. The standard of librarianship un- 
doubtedly has been raised immeasurably 
and on a relatively uniform nation-wide 
basis. 

The issue of status which was the third 
object in the constitution is one about which 
a good deal of hot air has been produced. It 
remains and I think will continue to re- 
main dependent in the final analysis upon 
the standards achieved. 

The post-war period in Australia has 
brought, as you know, great changes in the 
library scene in Australia, and at the same 
time there has been a basic change in the 
organisation of librarians, brought about by 
the widening of membership. 


The early success of the Free Library 
Movement in New South Wales and Tas- 
mania will be remembered, but by 1947 it 
was practically dormant. There had always 
been close collaboration between the Insti- 
tute and the Free Library Movement owing 
partly to the personalities involved. But now 
many professional librarians had begun to 
think in terms of a wider association and 
were both prompted and confirmed in these 
views by McColvin when he made his sur- 
vey of Australian public libraries in late 
1946 and early 1947. He called for what 
amounted to a resuscitation of the Free 
Library Movement or something similar 
within and part of the Institute. “There 
must be a movement for library develop- 
ment”, he wrote, and the Institute “should 
at once widen its membership and sphere of 
influence and come into line with the 
Library Association and the American 
Library Association”. 

Another factor was propelling the Insti- 
tute towards the basic reorganisation—it 
had been living for years on the generosity 
of the A.C.E.R. and indirectly the Carnegie 
Corporation, and needed the revenue that 
would be forthcoming with a large accession 
of membership. 
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For better or worse the change over was 
made in late 1949 and the new Library 
Association of Australia became a library 
promoting organisation in addition to 
carrying on the work of the Institute. 

The new Association has continued to 
carry out what is now object two in the 
Constitution—to improve the standard of 
librarianship—through the operation of the 
Board of Examination. 


An advance was the publication of the 
Journal beginning in July, 1951, which has 
done a great deal to pull the Association 
together and provide a forum for discussion 
on all aspects of Association activity. For 
some years examiners for the Association 
have complained of the lack of knowledge 
on the part of candidates on the work of 
libraries outside their own. The criticism is 
almost unfair for such information is ex- 
tremely difficult to get but has been reme- 
died at least partially by the Journal. 

The diversity of occupations of librarians 
mentioned earlier has been recognised and 
catered for by the initiation of the various 
sections within the Association and_ these 
are increasing in strength and influence, 
especially in Victoria and New South Wales, 
the most powerful being the Special Libra- 
ries Section. This development may very 
well in the long run bring about a basic 
change in the organisation of the Associa- 
tion. 

On the matter of library promotion, how- 
ever, there is a different story. ‘To aid in 
this work a substantial sum of money was 
given by the Carnegie Corporation and to 
judge by the amount of money spent, which 
was negligible, the project has been a flop. 
The promotions committee of the General 
Council has gone out of existence after re- 
commending that promotion should be 
carried out by the Branches. 

It is perhaps a little hard to dismiss thé 
promotion activity as a  failure—some 
branches have representation on State 
library boards and the amount of influence 
they exert is unknown; but on the whole 
little has been done. The fact of the matter 
is that the Free Library Movement has not 
been re-awakened at all and it looks as if it 
will take some waking. 

Early in this talk I made the point that 
if an association is to remain active it should 
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have, beside a background of similarity, a 
continual series of immediate goals to keep 


interest alive and informative. I would 
suggest that there is work that this Branch 
could undertake which would contribute to 
the sustenance of this interest and serve the 
ideal of library promotion as well. 

One of the most pressing needs in Bris- 
bane is a municipal library in thé city. It is 
remarkable that the Brisbane Municipal 
Libraries have their headquarters at South 
Brisbane and there is no library in the city 
proper where the heavy population is 
centred, let alone in the western suburbs. 
The Library Association, Queensland 
Branch, could approach the Library Board 
and the Brisbane City Council and seek the 
support of other organisations which, 1 
feel, would in many cases be forthcoming. 
It is not a matter of verbal bludgeoning but 
reasonable persuasion, There are many 
other such projects—converting the Muni- 
cipal Library Service into a free one, 
approaching the Library Board to try and 
influence it to give more favourable con- 
sideration to local authorities who offered a 
free library service rather than a non-free 
one; and so on. 

Such activities would, I feel, help te give 
further practical meaning to Ifould’s re- 
marks in the first Presidential address to 
the Institute in 1938. 

“I hope that this ... Institute which we 
have founded ... will help us all to improve 
our technical efficiency; will add to the pres- 
tige of our calling; and by bringing us closer 
together will save us from inertia and petti- 
ness; will help us to improve library service 
in Australia and, above all, to give us pride 
and satisfaction in our opportunities to serve 
our generation and community” 
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THE FAR EAST 


Mr. J. D. Pearson, Librarian, School of 
African and Oriental Studies, University of 
London, writes: 

“In May, 1954, the Library of the School 
of Oriental and African Studies, University 
of London, began to issue a monthly list of 
periodical articles on the Far East and South 
East Asia. As a result ot the response it was 
decided to compile a cumulation of the first 
12 issues; this is now being produced and will 
shortly be available. 

A charge of 5/- is being made as a con- 
tribution towards the costs of production, 
and any library wishing to receive a copy 
of this cumulated list should send a remit- 
tance to The Librarian, School of Oriental 
and African Studies, University of London, 
W.C.1, England. 

The articles are drawn from a wide range 
of periodicals and they are all in Western 
languages; scientific and technical subjects 
have been excluded, but items on the history 
of science have been included. 
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Y OU are invited to inspect our carefully selected stocks of 


BOOKS—Magazines, Maps, Atlases and Globes. 
STATIONERY— including Card Indexes and Files. 
FOUNTAIN PENS—Ball Points, Pencils and Refills. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS—Watercolours and Oils. 
CARDS—for Birthdays, Anniversaries and all occasions. 
PICTURES—Prints and Original Paintings—Mirrors. 


Other Departments and Services include 


PRINTING—Letterheads, Invitations, Return Thanks, etc. 
FRAMING—Pictures, Photographs, Certificates, etc. 
REPAIRS—Fountain Pens, Pencils, etc. 


9 123 PITT ST. 
Phone - BW 1001 


(SWAIN & CO. PTY. LTD.), EST. 1895 


An Important Book— 


TANGLED SKEINS 


F. Eric Hitchins, C.B.E. 


An historic survey of Australian wool marketing from the creation of 
BAWRA (1921) to the defeat of the post-J.O. ballot (1951), the book, frankly 
provocative and controversial, presents a highly important, thought-provoking 
and fascinating story. 

Mr. Hitchins (president emeritus of the Australian Wool and Meat Pro- 
ducers’ Federation) was an eye-witness of the important developments in 
the wool industry during the period. Indeed, his book is more than a history; 
it isa significant contribution to political and economic study. 


Price, 17/6 


ROBERTSON & MULLENS LTD. 


107-113 ELIZABETH STREET, MELBOURNE 


Of more than usual interest... 


NARROW PASS, BLACK MOUNTAIN 
by C. W. CERAM 

GODS, GRAVES, AND SCHOLARS, by C. W. Ceram, has been read by hundreds 
of thousands of people all over the world. In this new work the author supplies a chapter 
missing from ‘‘Gods, Graves’. Here is the story of the re-discovery of the Hittite 
Empire-an Empire which vanished 3,000 years ago and was unknown even to the Greeks 
and Romans. We learn that there actually was an Empire, A Hittite State which was 
wiped out—leaving scarcely a trace—in a great national migration which took place 
around the year 1200 B.C. How it was re-discovered is one of the most exciting stories 
of modern archaeology. 34/9 (post 1/3). 


PACIFIC ISLANDS YEAR BOOK, 1956 
Ed. R. W. ROBSON 


This is the 7th edition of the Year Book, which has grown much in size and in influence 
since the first modest compilation in 1932; and, as interest in the condition and future 
of the Pacific Islands grows, an increasing number of persons all over the world are using 
jt as a book of reference. Consequently, all reasonable requests for the inclusion of more 
jnformation about the Islands are attended to, if possible. 35/— (post 1/5). 


THE LETTERS OF D. H. LAWRENCE 
Ed. ALDOUS HUXLEY 


As a letter-writer, D. H. Lawrence was no less unusual than he was a novelist, poet, 
essayist and critic of literature and morals. This re-issue of the letters makes available 
again a collection which reflects over twenty years the growth of Lawrence’s qualities— 
profound and charming, or demoniacal and maddening—as a man and a writer. 

37/4 (post 1/11) 


A HISTORY OF WORLD COSTUME 
by CAROLYN G. BRADLEY 


Ranging from the rude skins of Neolithic man to the stiffly-padded vestments of Sixteenth 
Century Spain, from the classic flowing garments of Ancient Greece to the short-skirted 
flapper dress of the twenties—here is a fabulous parade of fashion which stretches from 
primitive times to the present. This volume provides a detailed description of the 
garments worn by men and women through the ages, as well as a minute examination 
of hair styles, head-dresses, footwear, jewellery and other accessories, and the typical 
colour, materials and make-up of each era. Here is an indispensable book for the student, 
fashion designer, the artist and the theatrical producer. 62/— (post 1/7). 


JEAN-JACQUES ROSSEAU—A Study of His Life and Writings 
by F. C. GREEN 


Rousseau was a man of brilliant gifts and deplorable character. His life was full of 
scandalous incidents; he was perverse, petulant, intolerant, iconoclastic and mentally 
unbalanced. And yet he was the most important writer of his time: essayist, novelist, 
political philosopher and playwright all in one. Professor Green gives a clear picture 
of the man’s personality and talents. A critical analysis of his works is skilfully inter- 
woven with his biography. 45/— (post 1/3). 


ANTIQUE DEALER—An autobiography 
by R. P. WAY 


The charm of this book is that it is so completely simple and unpretentious you can hear 
the author, as it were, talking to you all the way through—a very likeable portrait of a 
very happy man, a man who enjoyed his job, took a great interest in it, and had a 
thoroughly happy, enjoyable life. Mr. Way is at his best when describing frank tricksters 
like the ‘‘knockers’’, who concentrate on getting inside likely-looking houses in order to 
size up antiques and make bids for other dealers. They specialise in psychological 
warfare. 18/9 (post 9d.). 


These and many others obtainable from 


GRAHAME BOOK COMPANY Pty. Ltd. 


39-49 Martin Place, Sydney 
BW 2261 
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E. FLOWERS, B.A. 


A History of the New South Wales 


Central Coast Branch 


All are familiar with the objects of the 
Library Association:— 

1. To promote, establish and improve 
libraries and library services. 

2. To improve the standard of librarian- 
ship and the status of the library pro- 
fession. 

3. To promote the association for the 
foregoing objects of persons, societies, 
institutions and corporate bodies en- 
gaged or interested in libraries and 
library services. 


Yes, and most would agree that, a few 
individuals excepted, attempts made to 
further these objects are at best sporadic. 
Why this should be so for members outside 
the metropolitan area is indicated by the 
Honorary General Secretary in the Annual 
Report for 1955. 

“Inevitably, because of population dis- 
tribution, a State Branch tends to become 
in effect the Regional Branch of its 
metropolitan area’. 

Why members from, say, this Central 
Coast area, have not been active partici- 
pants in New South Wales Branch affairs 
is not, then, difficult to understand. Any 
consideration of this area, already so unified 
in so many ways for the benefit of its near 
half-million population and _ containing 
almost all the large extra-metropolitan libra- 
ries in New South Wales, will make it clear 
why, inevitably a Regional Branch, the 
New South Wales Central Coast Branch, 
has been formed in this area. 

That the branch should be a _ working 
branch, with a defined job to do, is less sur- 
prising when one considers its origins. 

In 1952, Mr. Miller, City Librarian, New- 
castle, and at that time New South Wales 
Branch Councillor, proposed to the Branch 
Council that a state-wide conference on 
library problems be held. It was decided to 
limit the proposed conference to a region, 
and that region the Hunter Valley. Mr. 
Miller was appointed convener of a sub- 
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committee of local members whose job it 
was to organise what emerged as the 
Hunter Valley Conference on Library Co- 
operation, November, 1952. 

What resulted from the Conference were 
definite recommendations for the improve- 
ment of library services in the area through 
co-operation. What was then needed was a 
permanent body responsible for the imple- 
mentation of these recommendations. And 
so, encouraged by the success of the con- 
ference, by the obvious interest shown by 
the represented authorities, the convener 
and the sub-committee felt justified in 
petitioning for the formation of a Regional 
Branch in this area. 

The inaugural meeting of the New South 
Wales Central Coast Branch was held on 
the 29th June, 1954. 

Prior to that and since there have been 
some alarums and excursions on the Library 
Association of Australia Constitution, in 
which provision is made for Regional 
Branches. The basic difficulty to be re- 
solved is the relationship between this 
branch and the New South Wales State 
Branch. As a new branch with no real ties 
to the Sydney branch, the New South Wales 
Central Coast Branch has shown a com- 
mendable determination to stand on its own 
feet: the New South Wales Branch has, I 
suppose as naturally, been not entirely in 
favour of what may appear to be a seces- 
sion movement. ‘The situation should be 
clarified soon. 

The area covered by this Branch was set- 
tled as, with reference to the map of New 
South Wales in the Official Year Book of 
New South Wales, No. 51— 

“The local government areas coloured 
yellow and numbered 17 to 31 with the 
= of Murrurundi, which is number 
89”. 

The area is bounded by Gosford in the 
south, Port Macquarie in the north, and the. 
Dividing Range in the west. 
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As indicated earlier, the main work of the 
Branch in these two years has been in the 
implementation of the Co-operation Confer- 
ence recommendations.’ Inter-library lend- 
ing is now a smoothly running operation. 
The union catalogue of periodicals held in 
the area has been completed and is to be 
kept up-to-date with supplements. The 
union catalogue of books in certain selected 
subject fields (fiction, light biography, 
travel, etc., omitted) is steadily growing. 
These have so far been the major achieve- 
ments, but the work arising from many of 
the minor recommendations has also been 
completed. 


Meetings have been held every two 
months, and have usually been very stimu- 
lating. With members of such diverse 
opinions and backgrounds, the discussions 
have always been a worthy compliment to 
the general excellence of the papers given. 


Quite a problem here, as it is probably in 
most Association meetings, is to get sub- 


jects of interest to all sections of the mem- 
bership. That the attendances at our meet- 
ings are quite good and quite representative 
of all sections is encouraging. 


In an attempt to interest more teacher- 
libraries in Association -activities, particu- 
larly in co-operation between school libra- 
ries and public libraries, a Committee for 
Children’s Work was recently formed. The 
intention here is to provide school and pub- 
lic librarians with special meetings in which 
problems peculiar to them may be discussed. 
The success of the only meeting of this 
group held so far augurs well for its future. 


Well, there it is. The New South Wales 
Central Coast Branch is well established 
and worth talking about. There is a strong 
and representative membership and a varied 
and important job to be done by it in the 
promotion of better library service in this 
area. There is certainly a need for Regional 
Branches: perhaps the story of this branch 
will serve to encourage the others. 


BIND YOUR LOOSE PAPERS 


and RECORDS 


IN NEAT VOLUMES WITH 


SANDERS 


Patent Binder Files 
and Insets 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS WRITE, PHONE, OR CALL 


WATSON FERGUSON & COMPANY 


Printers, Bookbinders, System Specialists, Stationers 


221-223 Stanley Street, South Brisbane 


Telephone J 1557 
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JOAN M. SCOTT 


Work Study—Its Applications 
in Libraries 


Miss Scott is Librarian, Standard Tele- 


phones and Cable Pty. Ltd., Sydney. 


So many times a day, librarians com- 
plain “We would like to provide new and 
but we haven’t the 
Several have suggested the possi- 


expanded services, 


time”. 


bility of the use of time and motion study 


as an aid in reducing tedious chores and 


increasing efficiency, but in the main, libra- 
rians have been too conservative to adopt 
methods which have proved successful in 
the business and industrial world. 


Organizational Unit 
Charted 


WORK STUDY CHART 


Fig. 1 
LIBRARY 
Date: 14/5/56 | Name: Name: Name: Name: 
| Miss J. Scott Miss R. Everingham Miss M. Davis Miss M. Burke 
| Position: Position: Position: Position: 
Charted by: JMS. ' Librarian Asst. Librarian Jun. Librarian Clerk Typiste 
| Gr Grade: Grade: Grade: 
ACTIVITY | iL TASKS TASKS | | TASKS | TASKS 
1 | Processing and distribu- | " Cataloguing and Cataloguing 5 | Issuing of new Typing of cata- 
tion of technical | ~ classification . 8 | Borrowings 5 material a oe logue cards ..| 4 
material .. | 50 | Periodical acces- Periodical acces- 
sioning 1 sioning 2 
j Recalls of over- Processing books 
| due loans o and book re- 
pairs 1 
| Recall of over- 
| | due loans 4 
2 | Preparation of abstract | or aration of 7 Typing of 
bulletins 37 | stract bulle- abstract cards | 10 
tin 19 Typing of stencils| 8 
3 | Issuing of bulletins and | Issuing bulletin Issuing a bulle- 
requests requests 2 1 
| requests | 8 
4 | Ordering 6 | Ordering : 5 Photostat orders 1 
5 | Reference work 5 | 4 Reference work 5 
6 | Patent work 2 | Patent work 2 
7 | RS Specifications rf 2 4 RS Specifications} 2 
8 | Filing 10 : Card filing 5 | Card filing 4 | Filing letters 1 
9 | Correspondence 13 | Correspondence 2 | Correspondence 1 Correspondence 
Typing 10 
10 | Supervision 5 | Supervision 5 , 
11 | Distribution (external) Distribution 1 Distribution and 
ordering 2 
12 | Interlibrary borrowings 2 . Returnin, and Returni: and 
. borrowing borro 
interlibrary interlibrary 
loans .. 1 loans 1 
13 | Delivery of mail 24 Delivery of mail | 2} 
14 | Dusting 23 Dusting 4 | Dusting 2 
15°| Public Relations 5 Public Relations 5 
Total hours 156 39 39 39 3y 
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| 
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One of the most recent of these develop- 
ments is work study, which aims at simpli- 
fying clerical and production activities. It 
organises the search for better and easier 
ways of doing work, introduces simpler 
work methods, reduces the physical effort 
used by applying the principles of motion 
economy to working methods, eliminates or 
reduces time-consuming elements in the 
work, highlights unequal work loads and 
helps produce a regular work flow. 

Five steps are necessary to complete a 
work simplification plan. Firstly, a suitable 
problem must be chosen and analysed by 
means of one or more of four charts—the 
work distribution chart, flow process chart, 
multi-column chart; and flow diagram. 
Every detail on the chart is questioned, and 
a better way developed and installed. 


The work distribution chart (Fig. 1) 
above charts the major functions or activi- 
ties for which a department or section is 
responsible, together with the tasks per- 
formed in each activity. This chart pro- 
vides the supervisor with a complete view 
of all work performed. It can be especially 
useful in making requests for new staff, and 
enabling the librarian to see which tasks 
are non-professional and can be performed 
equally well by a clerical assistant, or 
junior, thus freeing the senior librarians for 
other tasks, 

To make the chart, all activities or major 
functions are listed on an Activity Sheet by 
-the Department or Section Head (Fig. 2). 

Each worker lists details of the tasks per- 
formed. These tasks are entered on a Task 


Fig. 2 
Dept. : | Section: | Supervisor: : 
Se ipervisor : Date: 
‘ae . | Library | Miss J. Scott 14/5/56 
Activity (Functions) 
1 Processing and distribution of technical material. 
2 Preparation of abstract bulletins. 
3 Issuing of bulletins and requests. 
4 Ordering. 
5 Reference work. 
6 Patent work. 
7 R.S. Specifications. 
8 Filing. 
9 Correspondence, 
10 Supervision. 
11 Distribution of technical information. 
12 Interlibrary borrowings. 
13 Delivery of mail. 
14 Dusting. 
15 Public relations. 
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Sheet (Fig. 3), together with the time taken 
to do the task. Activities and tasks are 
transferred to the Work Distribution Chart 
and the tasks are grouped opposite the 
appropriate activity. Individual times for 
tasks are totalled to give a total activity 
time and a total task time for the week. 
Each task can then be reviewed and any 
possible improvements noted. 


Fig. 3 
| Occupation: 
Tac Hrs 
ong Description per 
Week 
1 Routing of books, periodicals, etc. ae 15 
Accessioning periodicals 2 
Repairing broken bindings, pasting ‘in book | 
cards and numbering backs of books By! 1 
Recalling overdue loans . oe 4 
3 Writing names on bulletins P 1 
Issuing journals requested on bulletins 8 
4 Ordering photostats oe oe | 1 
8 Filing of catalogue and abstract cards, shelf 
cards, amendments to standards, London | 
and Western Union catalogue cards, speci- | 
aa 1.T.T. product reports,borr owing | 
ips we 4 
12 and borrowing interlibrary loans 
14 Dusting .. | 2 
TOTAL .. 39 


The Flow Process Chart itemises and 
charts the work done by an individual, or 
itemises and charts the progress of a docu- 
ment through a Department or Section. 
Problem jobs and time-consuming work 
which have been discovered by the Work 
Distribution Chart can be broken down into 
further detail by means of the Flow Process 
Chart (Fig. 4). 

To construct the chart, details of the pre- 
sent method are entered on the chart under 
the relevant symbols. The symbols are 
joined together with lines and the first part 
of the summary filled in. 

To Use the Chart. Every detail should 
be reviewed and questioned and possible im- 
provements noted. A further chart showing 
proposed improvements and expected gains 
should then be constructed and presented 
for approval. 

Multi-column Flow Process Chart is a 
similar chart which charts more than one 
person or process at once. In my own 
library we have used these forms and tech- 
niques to redesign our stencilled letter 
forms, and our bulletin request forms. This 
latter has saved approximately four hours 
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Present | Proposed | Difference FLOW PROCESS CHART 

No. | Time |No.| Time | No.| Time 
O OPERATIONS 6 | 175m. de: 

TRANSPORTATIONS 2| — Manor Material. 
C INSPECTIONS oa Rios Chart Begins: Requests delivered to Library. 
D DELAYS 2] 70m. 
STORAGE _Chart ends: Journals delivered as requested. 
DISTANCE TRAVELLED ft. | 100%. ft. ANALYSIS ACTION 
Why ? 2 [Change 
DETAILS OF PRESENT, METHOD NOTES ale! 

1, Completed requests returned to library opa DY 
Goa dv 120 | 5 min. by junior 
3. Requests clipped together .. 5 min. 
1 br. 
5. Journals removed from shelves | OTS O D 1001. | 400 | 30 min. 
6. Journals booked out .. .. 2 br. 
8. Journals sorted into departments OOO DW 10 min, » 
10, Journals delivered DY by mailman 


Fig. 4 


per week and has considerably increased the 
speed of despatching journals. Formerly 
all requests were asked for by a number 
assigned to each article. These numbers 
were then looked up and the titles of the 
journals written out by the library staff. 


. By eliminating the numbers and asking staff 


to write out the full particulars of the 
journal we have found that there have been 
as many requests and few references have 
been wrongly quoted. In fact, there has 
been less trouble than usual, for there are 
no badly written, smudged numbers to read. 
We have also eliminated order cards for 
books ordered from booksellers who quote 
the order numbers on the wrapping of the 
book. There has been no loss of efficiency 
by using these methods, and the time saved 
has been used to compile reading lists and 
extra service to borrowers. 

These charts can help in planning the 
layout of the library and the position of card 
files, book stacks and vertical files. A few 
dozen steps saved each time a file is con- 
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sulted may mean a saving of half-an-hour 
per day in a busy library. 

Herbert in “Personnel Administration in 
Public Libraries” has pointed out that one 
of the main reasons for young librarians 
leaving the profession is their dissatisfac- 
tion with the kind of work they are perform- 
ing. By using the work study technique, 
many tedious details can be omitted, routine 
processes speeded up, and unnecessary re- 
cords eliminated.. It is amazing how much 
time is being spent by qualified librarians 
on such tasks as stamping books and 
periodicals, opening mail, typing book 
pockets, etc. Such tasks can be performed 
just as efficiently and more economically by 
a clerk or junior assistant. 

The list of the library’s functions and the 
hours spent on each task are clearly shown, 
and this enables the librarian to have evi- 
dence to support her claims for more staff, 
or to request that a senior be appointed 
instead of a junior. The charts show where 
delays occur most and whether all the 
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SUMMARY 
| | 
| 
| | | 
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routine tedious tasks are being given to one 
person. Records and their use in relation 
to the time spent in keeping them up-to- 
date can also be investigated. 

By reason of its very nature, a library 
cannot be a profitable undertaking, but by 
efficient operational techniques and use of 
modern business methods, it can use its 
budget to provide wider service instead of 
wasting it on unnecessary and time-consum- 
ing operations. 
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JUNE WELLS, B.A., A.L.A. 


Liber Under Capricorn: Some Observations 
of a Queensland Provincial Librarian 


Mrs. Wells writes from the Municipal 
Library, Rockhampton, Queensland: 


These unofficial comments on Queensland 
library service as exemplified by a town of 
40,000 people situated 400 miles north of 
Brisbane may highlight problems peculiar 
to this State which, outside Brisbane, is 
terra incognita to many librarians. Much 
of Queensland’s cultural backwardness is 
due to the factor of distance—our people do 
not see enough of other States, while 
Queensland country centres do not receive 
enough visits from thinkers, writers, music- 
ians and librarians. Our aldermen, town 
clerks and interested citizens should see 
what is being done elsewhere in the library 
world, but we need to be shaken up by col- 
leagues coming here to observe and criticise, 
to converse with aldermen and town clerks, 
and—most important—to let as many 
people as possible see, meet and read about 
these visiting librarians, to make them aware 
that librarianship is a profession which, like 
all professions, demands certain standards 
and gives certain prestige and emoluments. 
Many Queensland communities are eager 
to establish libraries but cannot see why a 
trained librarian is necessary to administer 
them. The fact that librarianship is a pro- 
fession is the hardest lesson to teach in 
country centres because for so long library 
work has been done here by anyone who 
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needed a light or part-time job, fostering 
the tradition that neither education nor 
training is necessary for a position akin to 
that of shop assistant. In country towns, 
everyone is well aware that the work of 
doctors, the city engineer, the town clerk 
and the health inspector cannot be done by 
any unskilled worker, but more publicity 
and more contact with librarians is neces- 
sary to make them aware that this also is a 
profession, composed only of those with 
adequate qualifications. 


It is unfortunate that the Queensland 
Library Act does not stipulate that to re- 


ceive subsidy, a library must be under the, 


control of a registered librarian. Such a pro- 
vision would improve the standard of the 
larger towns and force smaller centres to 
come into regional systems. It is an excel- 
lent thing to set up libraries in country 
centres, but is it wise to set up a library 
without a trained librarian to administer it? 
The word “trained” is bandied about too 
easily. ‘To me, it means someone who has 
completed a course at a library school or 
has the Registration Examination of the 
L.A.A., whereas I am often told by some 
typist in a shire office who has graduated 
to running the library that she is trained 
because she received a short course of in- 
struction from a trained librarian. In fact, 
I met one person who told me she was 
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“trained” because she was instructed by 
someone who was instructed by someone 
who received training from a trained libra- 
rian! These people are accepted by towns- 
people as “trained” librarians and, I feel, 
do librarianship a disservice. Other profes- 
sions would not tolerate such a situation. 


A saddening feature of the two largest 
Queensland country centres, Toowoomba 
and Rockhampton, is that their libraries 
charge subscriptions for adults, and this is 
also the case with the Brisbane City Coun- 
cil libraries. In the case of Rockhampton, 
the subscriptions make up about a third of 
the annual cost of running the library, yet 
it means the library must stock ephemeral 
fiction to satisfy a vociferous minority which 
is convinced that the subscriptions it pays 
are fully supporting the library. If only the 
Library Board were able to deduct from its 
subsidy the amount collected by the Library 
in subscriptions, then those aldermen who 
are so attached to the revenue collected, 
without counting the cost of collecting it, 
might have a change of attitude. The libra- 
ries which have been set up recently are 
free; it is the older municipal libraries 
which retain subscriptions. 


In this district and in others, one sees 
Schools of Arts spending their entire book 
vote on very ephemeral fiction, which is sub- 
sidised by the Library Board. Here again I 
often wish that the subsidy on fiction were 
restricted to, say, a third, certainly no more 
than half, of the book vote, for it does not 
seem right that these sub-standard libraries 
should be kept alive by the State Library 
Board subsidy, which is what is happening. 
Libraries which buy non-fiction and books 
for children receive the same subsidy as 
those which buy only fiction. 


After seeing various country centres, one 
begins to doubt whether the local authority 
is the best person to control the library. 
Why not the State Library Board—working 
through Regional Boards—which has the 
technical knowledge and is at present doing 
part of the work in an advisory way and 
paying out a considerable sum in subsidies? 

inance should come from the ratepayers, 
as now, and the local authority could have 
representation on the State and Regional 
Library Boards, but the library staff should 
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be under the control of those who under-. 
stand libraries. The result of local control) 
as I see it, is the splitting up of Queensland 
library service into isolated groups all over 
the State with differing standards of service 
and with each librarian having to fight his 
own battles for staff, book vote, salary. 
Another result of local control is difficulty 
in obtaining staff, whereas if it were a State- 
wide matter, staff could be moved round 
from centre to centre. Now, unless a local 
person is sent away to library school, a 
country librarian must come from outside 
and is very definitely an outsider. In some 
centres there is hostility because they can- 
not understand the necessity for importing 
a trained person; in others because of the 
taking over of a School of Arts and the re- 
placement of some elderly retainer by a 
librarian. The elderly retainer and clique 
can often bring pressure to bear on the local 
Council and life may be unpleasant for the 
librarian, who needs a head for diplomacy 
as well as for Dewey if he or she is to suc- 
ceed and survive. It is understandable that 
librarians are not attracted to such situa- 
tions and prefer to work more congenially 
and profitably in the capitals. State control 
may be a dream but it would have a most 
progressive effect on Queensland country 
libraries. 


When one is unable to recruit staff 
capable of sitting for the Prelim. and one’s 
nearest professional colleague is several 
hundred miles away, there is a strong sense 
of professional isolation. I feel that the 
holding of regular Regional and State week- 
end conferences would do much to dispel 
this. Such conferences would also be most 
valuable in that they could be attended by 
aldermen, town and shire clerks and citizens 
who would learn much from meeting libra-. 
rians from many centres, especially when it 
is their own State, and hearing of the pro- 
gress of other towns. As travelling time 
would be shorter and if conferences could be 
arranged over long week-ends so that the 
working week was not disrupted, it would 
be possible to obtain a large attendance. 
Also regional conferences would give those 
working in a region an overall picture of 
what was happening, a chance to co-operate 
and aim at improved service for the region. 
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Correspondence Courses 
... L.A.A. Examinations 


REGISTRATION EXAMINATION 


R1 Cataloguing and/or R2 Classification and Subject Headings 
combined with practical work for R3. 


R5 Special Libraries and Information Services 
combined with work for Special Subject Fields. 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION 


P1 Books and Libraries 


combined with practice in reference method as applied to the set reference 
works. 


P2 Acquisition and Preparation of Books 
A LOAN SERVICE OF TEXT-BOOKS IS AVAILABLE FOR STUDENTS 
Enquiries should be addressed to 


JOHN HIRST, A.L.A. 


44 LANDERS ROAD, LANE COVE, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 
JB 2628 


ALLAN & STARK 


The Only Completely Airconditioned 
Departmental Store 


Shop in continual Spring when you walk into Allan & 
Stark. No matter what the weather is like outside, Allan 
& Stark always maintain a blissfully fresh Airconditioned 
atmosphere. You will certainly find shopping much more 
pleasant when it brings you into cool Allan & Stark where 
the first consideration is always customer comfort. 


COOL, AIRCONDITIONED 


ALLAN & STARK 
At the Smarter End of Queen Street 
Brisbane 
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Branches and Sections 


AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY 


The A.C.T,. Branch welcomed the dele- 
gates to the first meeting of the Australian 
Advisory Council on Bibliographical Ser- 
vices by holding a cocktail party in Hotel 
Civic on 30th April. The President of the 
Senate and acting Chairman of the Library 
Committee, Senator A. M. McMullin, and 
the President of the Library Association, Sir 
John Morris, were amongst the many dele- 
gates attending the party. The function 
was a great success in bringing together 
librarians with different problems and _ re- 
sponsibilities but with the same apprecia- 
tion for friendship and cordiality. 

Dr. Fabinyi, managing director of the 
well-known publishing firm, F. W. Cheshire 
Pty Ltd., addressed the Branch on “Pub- 
lishing in Australia”. The next day’s Can- 
berra Times put in bold type to its readers: 
“Rationalisation of library activities was 
threatening the publication of scholarly 
books and would eventually make publica- 
tion of books above a certain (intellectual) 
level unprofitable . . .”; but this was actually 
only one of the many aspects of publishing 
touched on in this interesting and extremely 
well presented address. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

The annual general meeting was the last 
held in 1955, when Miss J. P. Whyte, B.A., 
Staff Training Officer of the Public Library 
of South Australia, was elected President, 
with Mr. P. Dawe, Secretary and Treasurer. 

The first general meeting of this branch 
for this year was held on February 22, when 
Messrs. C. T. Whiting, B.A., Deputy Prin- 
cipal Librarian, and R. T. Archbold, of the 
Public Library of South Australia, gave 
illustrated talks on their recent trips abroad. 

A seminar on the subject, “What can we 
do to improve Australian library _re- 
sources”, and’ a talk entitled “Historical 
sources in Australian literature”, given by 
Mr. D. Pike, M.A., Reader in History at the 
University of Adelaide, provided valuable 
and interesting evenings for the next two 
meetings. 

At the last meeting Mr. R. K. Olding, 
Officer-in-Charge of the central cataloguing 
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department, and Mr. J. Wells, Research 
Officer, in the Public Library of South Aus- 
tralia, introduced and demonstrated their 
joint catalogue card reproducing machine. 

They explained that the apparatus dis- 
played was an attempt to produce a machine 
which would duplicate a small number of 
catalogue cards from one original typed 
card. The expensive storage of embossed 
plates, wax sheets, etc., was done away with, 
and the whole process quick and economical 
in application. The demonstration was pre- 
ceded by a talk, “Cataloguing, plain and 
fancy”, given by Mr. Olding. 

Following the great success of the first 
Winter School held by this branch last year, 
another such conference is to be held this 
year on July 21 and 22 at the Hotel Victor, 
Victor Harbour. 

Mr. John Metcalfe, B.A., F.L.A., Prin- 
cipal Librarian of the Public Library of 
New South Wales, Chairman of the Board 
of Examination and Vice-President of the 
Library Association of Australia, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to be guest speaker for 
this week-end. 

The subject for the Winter School is “The 
Library in Society”. Three sessions will be 
held as follows:— 

1. The Academic Library in Society. 
Speaker: Mr. W. A. Cowan, M.A., 
A.B.L.S., Librarian of the Barr Smith 
Library, University of Adelaide. 

2. The Public Library in Society. 
Speaker: Mr. J. Metcalfe. 

3. The Special Library in Society. 
Speaker: Mr. S. Casson, Librarian at 
the Adelaide Chemical and Fertilizer 
Co, Ltd. 

An exhibition, “The Book through the 
Ages”, sponsored by the Libraries Board of 
South Australia, was held in May. 

The exhibition was especially valuable for 
candidates studying for the Preliminary Ex- 
aminations, as it traced the development of 
writing, typography, book illustration, book 
publishing and binding from their origins to 
the present day. 

This year, for the first time, teachers in 
charge of school libraries have attended 
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lectures for the Preliminary Examinations. 
These classes, conducted by the Staff Train- 
ing Officer of the Public Library of South 
Australia, are open and free of charge to all 
librarians in the State, and it was pleasing 
to find that 29 out of a total of 60 students 
attending this year’s lectures were from 
school or special libraries. 

Recent appointments of interest in South 
Australian libraries are that of Mr. C. T. 
Whiting, B.A., to the position of Deputy 
Principal Librarian, Public Library of South 
Australia, and Mr. D. L. Jenkins, B.Sc., 
Dip. N.Z. Library School, who has been ap- 
pointed Librarian-in-Charge of acquisitions 
at the Barr Smith Library, University of 
Adelaide. Mr. Jenkins’ previous appoint- 
ments include that of Reference Librarian 
at the University of Otago, New Zealand, 
and Librarian of the Engineering School at 
Canterbury University College. 

Another appointment of interest is that of 
Mr. S. Casson, formerly Librarian of the 
Adelaide Chemical and Fertilizer Co. Ltd., 
to the position of Second-assistant Parlia- 
— Librarian, Parliament House, Ade- 
aide. 


WEST AUSTRALIA 


Three meetings have been held so far this 
year. In March the branch met at the kind 
invitation of the City Council in the Fre- 
mantle library, which has recently been re- 
opened, after redecorating and _ structural 
alterations, as a participant in the Library 
Board scheme. The layout and bright ap- 
pearance of the library was enthusiastically 
commented on. After the inspection Miss 
M. L. Lukis, State Archivist, gave a talk on 
the early history of Fremantle, with par- 
ticularly interesting details of the Mech- 
anics’ Institutes and the Literary Institute 
which were the precursors of the present fine 
library. 

In April Mr. W. F. Chape spoke on “Ex- 
periences in Rural Libraries”, illustrated 
with some very fine colour slides of the libra- 
ries of Jamaica. 

The May meeting was a film evening, 
during which films on paper making, the 
history of printing, etc., were shown with 
the aim of helping candidates for the 
Library Association of Australia examina- 
tions. 
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SECTION FOR LIBRARY WORK WITH 
CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


New South Wales Division News 


A meeting of special interest to librarians 
working with students was held in the lec- 
ture room of the Public Library of N.S.W. 
on Friday evening, 5th June. Guest speaker 
was Miss L. Hean, Librarian, Granville 
Technical College. 

Members attending this meeting had the 
privilege of viewing two sets of colour slides 
prepared by the staff of the Granville Tech- 
nical College, in conjunction with the Syd- 
ney Technical College. The films, experi- 
mental in nature, have been designed as 
library publicity directed to trade students. 
Entitled “Selling the Library to Technical 
College Students”, the first set of slides 
shows the range of activities of the librarian 
in a technical college, the second set the way 
in which the library can help the student in 
gaining his diploma. The part played by 
the technical college in helping industry is 
admirably brought out in the latter film. Ex- 
cellent colour photography makes the films 
outstanding. 

Queensland Division 

About 30 people, principally municipal 
librarians and teacher librarians, attended a 
discussion group held at the South Brisbane 
Junior Library on the evening of May 17th. 

The subject chosen was “Co-operation 
Between School and Children’s Libraries”. 

First of all three different viewpoints 
were given by: 

Miss C. Melville, Librarian, Teachers’ 

Training College. 
Miss L. Dobson, Childrens’ Librarian, 
South Brisbane Library. 

Mr. S. Lee, Librarian, Junction Park 
State School. 

These talks were purposely kept quite 
brief. 

The general discussion which followed 
was very animated and left nobody out. It 
tended to centre particularly on the needs 
of adolescents. 

Hamilton Junior Library is at present 
holding a competition in which entrants are 
required to identify literary scenes and char- 
acters. The head teacher of the local school 
who is very interested has sent several 
classes along to visit the library. 
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South Australian Division 

The first meeting of the South Australian 
Division for 1956 was held on April 11th at 
the Symon Library, Public Library of S.A. 
Two American films on the use of the 
library for school work and one Swedish 
film on Swedish Library resources were 
shown. 


At the next meeting, held at the Symon 
Library on May 11th, the speaker was Mrs. 
Eve Pownall, noted Australian author of 
children’s books, who was in Adelaide for 
Children’s Book Week. Mrs. Pownall spoke 
on children’s literature in Australia and dif- 
ficulties in its publication. Her talk was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm and provoked lively 
questioning and discussion. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES SECTION 
Annual General Meeting 


The Third Annual General Meeting of 
the Section was held at the Public Library 
of New South Wales, Sydney, on Wednes- 
day, 2lst March, 1956, with the President, 
Miss Barbara Johnston, in the Chair. 


After the minutes of the Second Annual 
General Meeting had been discussed and 
confirmed, the President referred to the 
Annual Report for 1955, which had been 
circulated previously to all members. ‘The 
resolutions which had been passed at the 
Section’s sessions and adopted at the plen- 
ary sessions of the General Conference in 
Brisbane were printed in the report, and 
members would be glad to know that action 
had already been taken on many of them. 
The President had represented the Section 
on the Committee on Acquisition Policies in 
Australian Libraries, established as a result 
of Resolution D (6). In accordance with 
Resolution D (1), the question of creating 
a national information centre on the avail- 
ability of translations had been placed on 
the agenda for the first meeting of the 
National Advisory Committee on Biblio- 
graphical Services. 


The Report was adopted unanimously, 
after first being amended to allow the in- 
clusion of the report of the Western Aus- 
tralian Group. 

The President declared that the ballot on 
the proposed amendments to the Constitu- 
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tion had unfortunately been invalidated as 
a result of delays in the mail, some mem- 
bers having received their voting papers 
less than 28 days prior to the date of the 
meeting. She suggested that in the circum- 
stances the new Executive Committee might 
take the opportunity to review the consti- 
tution in detail before submitting the 
amendments to a fresh vote. 


Miss Johnston then introduced the office- 
bearers for 1956: Mr. J. E. Fry, President, 
and Mr. A. J. Brown, Secretary/Treasurer, 
both of Victoria. The meeting was then 
opened to the discussion of general busi- 
ness, and the suggestion was made that a 
Sectional Conference would be a desirable 
activity for the Section to undertake. 
Several members thought that a residential 
conference would be preferable from the 
point of view of visiting delegates. After 
further discussion, the meeting passed a 
resolution instructing the Section Committee 
to investigate the possibility of holding a 
residential Sectional Conference in Mel- 
bourne, if possible to coincide with the next 
Annual General Meeting. 


The meeting closed with votes of thanks 
to Miss Johnston and Mr. C. E. Smith for 
their work as President and Secretary/ 
Treasurer respectively during 1955. 


National Advisory Committee on Biblio- 
graphical Services 

Two members of the Section were present 
at the first meeting of the Committee, Miss 
E. Archer representing the Library Associa- 
tion of Australia, and Miss B. Doubleday 
representing C.S.L.R.O. The particular in- 
terests of special libraries in the subjects 
under discussion were therefore well to the 
fore. During the course of the meeting the 
title of the Committee was changed to the 
National Advisory Council on _ Biblio- 
graphical Services. Mr. H. L. White sub- 
mitted his report on the establishment of an 
Australian Bibliographical Centre, to be fin- 
anced by the Commonwealth Government 
and to be attached to the Commonwealth 
National Library. The Council appointed 
a sub-committee, consisting of Mr. H. L. 
White, Mr. Colin MacCallum and Mr. G. 
D. Richardson, to undertake a survey of 
Australian bibliographical resources. 
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Recovery of Journals from Dead Letter 
ce 


The scheme for the recovery of scholarly 
journals from the Dead Letter Offices in 
each State, outlined in the April issue of 
the Journal (p. 73), is now operating satis- 
factorily in Queensland, New South Wales, 
Victoria, South Australia and the A.C.T. 
Reports have not yet been received from 
Tasmania and Western Australia. Libra- 
rians who have not yet joined the scheme 
are invited to apply to the Secretary/ 
Treasurer of the Section or to their State 
Division or Group Secretary for further 
particulars. 

Division and Group Activities 

Victorian Division—The June meeting of 
the Division was held in the Theatrette of 
the Division of Civil Aviation, Melbourne, 
on June 7th, and was well attended. Mr. 
A. A. Rosenblum, Information Officer, De- 
fence Production Department, and Mr. W. 
E. Pentecost, Office Manager, Standards 
Association of Australia, spoke on the sub- 
ject, “Patents and Standards”. Both speak- 
ers were very well received, and were kept 
busy during question time. 


Western Australian Group.—A very suc- 
cessful meeting was held on April 26th, to 
which both the State Librarian and the Uni- 
versity Librarian were invited, on the topic, 
“What the User Expects from the Special 
Library”. Indexing, Publicity, Inter- 
Library Co-operation, Photocopying, and 
Liaison with State and University Libraries 
were all discussed. The responsibilities and 
functions of the State Library in Western 
Australia were emphasised, for example, 
photocopying, bibliographical services, stor- 
age of “dead” stock, and provision of pro- 
fessional library literature. 


FOR SALE 


Bibliographical Society. Supplements 
to the transactions, Nos. 1-10, bound 
in 2 volumes. £6 net. 

Apply to Librarian, 

University of Tasmania Library, 
Box 647C, G.P.O., Hobart. 
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Department of Supply 


DEFENCE STANDARDS LABORATORIES 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT BRANCH 
MARIBYRNONG, VICTORIA 


Applications are invited for the under- 
mentioned positions :— 


Librarian 
(two temporary positions) 
Salary: £369/£1083 per annum. 


Duties: Cataloguing and classification of 
technical and scientific publications at the 
Defence Standards Laboratories Library. 


Qualifications: Appropriate university 
degree, preferably with some science sub- 
jects. Applicants should state library 
training, etc. Advancement beyond £794 
per annum (female) and £948 per annum 
(male) is dependent upon successful com- 
pletion of an approved course of library 
training. If successful applicant has not 
yet completed a course in library training, 
he or she will be required to undergo one 
and sign a bond for £100 to remain in the 
Commonwealth Public Service for one year 
after completion of training. Salary on 
completion of course will be not less than 
£794 per annum (female) and {948 per 
annum (male). Commencing salary will be 
at the rate of £704 (female), £858 (male) 
for an adult. This position is considered 
more suitable for a female. 


Assistant Librarian 
(one temporary position) 


Salary: {369/{903 per annum. 


Duties: Assist Librarian in cataloguing and 
clarifying—generally assist as required in 
a technical library. 


Qualifications: Leaving Certificate or 
equivalent, preferably with some science 
subjects. This position considered more 
suitable for a female. 

Applications to Chief Superintendent, 


Defence Standards Laboratories, Private 
Bag No. 4, Post Office, Ascot Vale, Victoria. 
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MOORE’S BOOKSHOP PTY. LTD. 


264 PITT STREET 
SYDNEY 


Booksellers to Public, Municipal, Shire, Bank, 
Institutional and Factory Libraries throughout 
Australia. 


Representatives for George Blunt & Sons Ltd. 
Library Bindings in Australia and New Zealand. 


LISTS AVAILABLE 
SPECIALISING IN BOOKS FOR CHILDREN OF ALL AGES 


WHITCOMBE’S 
BOOK SERVICE 


Consult us for the latest in 

fiction, biographies, juvenile, 

travel, educational and text 
books. 


Bookbinding Co 


Specialists in 
WHITCOMBE & TOMBS Libary Binding - Latobooks 
Pty. Ltd. 
332 COLLINS STREET, 


and 
EXCHANGE ARCADE 


GEELONG 
*Phone: 4501 


Phone J2777 


New Books—Rare Books 


Early Australia and Pacific—Natural History—Horticulture— 
Biographies — Art — Literature — Private Presses Limited 
Editions 
We recommend the following: 


COWRY SHELLS OF WORLD SEAS (Joyce Allen). This is the first illustrated and complete up-to-date 
book on world cowries. It will be a basic work on cowries and allied forms for many years. There are more 
than 600 illustrations, including some 30 text-figures and these cover approximately 350 species. &3/3/- (post 2/-). 


TOULOUSE-LAUTREC (Text by Douglas Cooper). During the half-century since his death, Toulouse- 
Lautrec’s stature as a painter and lithographer has progressively grown. In this sumptuous book what is virtuall 
= — lithographs, drawings and posters—is reproduced in colour and monochrome. '24/10/9 
post 3/-). 

THE STUDENTS’ FLORA OF TASMANIA (Winifred M. Curtis). The aim of the Flora is to provide a 
means of identification of plants in the field and to stimulate research on the many taxonomic problems out- 
standing. The work will complete in three parts—PART ONE IS NOW AVAILABLE. There are many 
text-figures. 15/9 (post 9d.). Orders booked for Parts 2 and 8. 


CAMELLIAS IN AMERICA (H. Harold Hume). This second revised edition covers the newest developments 
without omitting any of the original. Here is the most complete book on the camellia ever published, including 
not only all — of culture but the full history of the Camellia in America. There are 65 full colour plates, 
107 B/ Illustrations and 62 drawings. #15/15/- (post 5/-). 


SUPPLEMENT TO A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EARLY BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RELATING TO 
AUSTRALIA, 1610-1880 (by Sydney Spence). This work will be published in June and will be available here 
about the middle of July. The Volume (quarto) Supplements the v. i. of 1952 and is extended from 1881 to 1900. 
Collation pp. viii, 1 to 100, Limited to 520 copies. &4/4/- (post ~. 

As the whole edition has been sold in the United Kingdom to Volume One subscribers, book your order 
early. A few copies of Vol. I are still available at £3/10/-. 


Special Service to all Libraries — Book Searching, Catalogues, etc. 


N. H. SEWARD PTY. LTD. 


457 Bourke Street, Melbourne, Australia PHONE MU6129 


DYMOCK’S 


THE STORE WITH THE BEST 
BOOKS 


DYMOCK’S FOR ALL BOOKS 


LARGE STOCKS ALWAYS AVAILABLE 
CATALOGUES ON REQUEST 
DYMOCK’S BOOK ARCADE LTD. 


424 George Street, Sydney Telephone BL 3611 
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Notices and News 


The General Council of the Association 
met in Sydney on Thursday and Friday, 
21st and 22nd June, 1956. The following 
matters dealt with at the meeting are re- 
ported for the information of members. 


Conference 

The Ninth Conference of the Association 
is to be held if practicable in Adelaide in 
May, 1957, and the General Council will 
meet on the day before and the day after it. 
May has been chosen with the object of 
having the Conference at about the same 
time as the next meeting of the Australian 
Advisory Council on Bibliographical Ser- 
vices to suit the convenience of members 
who will attend both. But actual dates are 
still to be decided upon and it may prove 
more suitable generally for the Conference 
to be held in August rather than May. The 
Conference will again be on the “working 
party” plan with working parties based on 
the five Sections and provision will be made 
for other working parties, for example, on 
Reference Libraries and on Cataloguing and 
Classification. A Conference Committee 
has been appointed to work out details. It 
consists of Mr. R. K. Olding (Convener), 
Mr. W. G. Buick, Mr. W. A. Cowan, Miss 
J. Holland, and Miss J. P. Whyte. 


lowing the resignation of Mr. F. S. 
Millington in November last, upon his ap- 
pointment as librarian of Wollahra Public 
Library, Miss Margaret M. Miller has been 
acting as Honorary Registrar. Council paid 
warm tribute to her work. The position of 
Registrar has now been advertised in the 
salary range £1,196—£1,300 per annum. 


Royal Charter 

A draft royal charter and by-laws have 
been ‘prepared and will shortly be submitted 
to the vote of members. If approved, ap- 
plication will then be made for a royal 
charter, in terms of the draft, to be issued 
to the Association, thus giving it legal status 
ag a body corporate with perpetual suc- 
cession. 


Australian Library Journal 
In future twenty-five copies of offprints, 
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without wrappers or change in pagination, 
will be supplied free to each contributor of 
a signed article in respect of that article. 
Application for them must, however, be 
made in advance. 

Copies of back issues of the Journal are 
now available from the Association’s office. 
c/- Public Library of New South Waies, 
Sydney, at 2/6 a copy. 


Publications Committee 

A Publications Committee has been set 
up to give general and technical advice and 
assistance on all matters of publication re- 
ferred to it by the Association, its Branches, 
Sections or other agencies. The Committee 
may also offer similar advice or assistance 
as it sees fit. The Committee are Miss J. 
P. Whyte (Convener), Mr. F. L. S. Bell, 
Mr. Harrison Bryan, Mr. W. G. Buick, and 
Miss J. Holland. 


Interlibrary Loan 

Following discussion of this matter last 
year the Special Libraries Section prepared 
interlibrary loan forms which the General 
Council has now adopted for trial. A supply 
of these will shortly be produced and circu- 
lated with the Interlibrary Loan Code and 
if the demand warrants it the Association 
will produce supplies regularly for sale. 
Committees 

Committees other than those already 
mentioned have been appointed as follows: 

Cataloguing, Classification and Biblio- 
graphy: Mr. C. A. Burmester (Convener), 
Miss M. W. Sorrell, Mr. R. K. Olding. 

Standards: Mr. H. A. Gregory (Con- 
vener), Miss Betty C. L. Doubleday, Mr. 
W. D. Joske, Mr. A. Lodewycks. 

Abbreviations for Australian Libraries: 
Miss Adelaide L. Kent (Convener), Miss 
Jean F. Arnot, Miss Marjorie E. Harry. 

Finance: Mr. E. Seymour Shaw et 
vener), Mr. G. C. Remington, Mr. R. M. 
McGreal. 
Australian Advisory Council on Bibliograph- 

ical Services 

The Advisory Council had its first meet- 
ing at Canberra on 30th April, 1956. The 
Association’s three representatives, Sir John 
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Morris, Miss M. Ellinor Archer, and Mr. G, 
D. Richardson, were all present. The Coun- 
cil set up a committee consisting of Mr. H. 
L. White (Convener), Mr. C. A. McCal- 
lum, and Mr. G. D. Richardson, to make a 
survey of present bibliographical aids and 
services in Australia and to recommend 
priorities for improvements. The Survey 
Committee is now at work and the General 
Council of the Association has promised the 
support of the Association and its Branches, 
Sections and other agencies. Sections, in 
particular, are likely to be able to provide 
useful information when approached. 


COMMONWEALTH NATIONAL 
LIBRARY 
Cumulation of A.P.A.LS. 

The first cumulation of Australian Public 
Affairs Information Service covering the 
monthly issues for 1955, was sent to the 
Government Printer on the 31st January. 
It is proposed to issue similar cumulations 
annually in future. 

Union Catalogue of Periodicals in the Social 
Sciences and Humanities 

To meet the needs of libraries and 
scholars in New Zealand the Common- 
wealth National Library has agreed to de- 
posit a set of the Union Catalogue in the 
New Zealand National Library Service at 
Wellington. 

Commonwealth National Library Liaison 
Office, London. 

Mr. N.S. Lynraven, who will complete his 
three-year term in London next December, 
is booked to return via Panama and New 
Zealand, taking up duty in Canberra in 
mid-January. Mr. L. S. Lake is to succeed 
Mr. Lynraven and will leave for London in 
October. 

Accessions 

The most notable recent accessions to the 
Library’s collections are Japanese works ac- 
quired with the assistance in Japan of Dr. 
Langdon, of Canberra University College, 
and Mr. Ichikawa, of the National Diet 
Library. Important series are:— 

Jingushico, Koji ruien (Encyclopedia of 
ancient matters), Tokyo, Koji Ruien Kan- 
kokai; revised edition 1936, 60v. 

A monumental encyclopedic repository 
of primary materials covering all phases of 
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pre-modern Japan, modelled on the great 
Chinese encyclopedias. 

Tokyo Daigaku Shiryo Hensansho (Uni- 
versity of Tokyo Historiographical Insti- 
tute), Dai Nihon Shiryo (Japanese histori- 
cal materials), Tokyo, Shiryo Hensansho, 
1901-. 200v. 

A collection of primary material chrono- 
logically arranged and intended when com- 
pleted to cover the years 887 to 1867. 

Tokyo Daigaku Shiryo Hensansho (Uni- 
versity of Tokyo Historiographical Insti- 
tute), Dai Nihon Komonjo (Ancient docu- 
ments of Japan), Tokyo, Shiryo Hensansho, 
1901-. 118v. 

Three basic series forming a companion 
publication to Dai Nihon Shiryo. 


REGISTRATION EXAMINATION, 1956 
The Registration Examination, 1956, will 
be held from the 7th to the 20th November. 
It is emphasised that this is a special date 
for this year only. 


WE SUPPLY 


U.S.A. CATALOGUES 


OF PRODUCTS SIMILAR TO 
YOURS, FROM U.S.A. COUNTER- 
PART FIRMS 
YOU tell us what products and catalogues 
you are interested in—we obtain and send 
them to you. You receive from 50 to 
200 catalogues per year—also price lists, 
sample products, sales bulletins, etc. Free 


descriptive bulletin sent on request. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS 


CONTINUOUS CATALOGUES SERVICE 


INC. 


Dept. AU-5, 684 Broadway 
New York 12, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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Book Review Section 


CARTOGRAPHIC ABSTRACTS AND 

REVIEWS 

being section three of 

CARTOGRAPHY : the journal of the Aus- 
tralian Institute of Cartographers, Mel- 
bourne, issued bi-annually, gratis to fin- 
ancial Institute members, 10/6 each or 
£1/1/- per annum to non-members, or at 
reduced rates to public libraries and libra- 
ries of educational establishments and 
kindred institutes. 

Numbers 1 and 2 of volume 1 of this 
excellently printed and useful journal have 
been issued, for December 1954, and Sep- 
tember 1955. Cartographic Abstracts and 
Reviews is provided as a guide to technical 
papers for the specialist cartographer. 
Among its obvious benefits to the intended 
reader, there are several small defects in 
arrangement and contents which reduce its 
usefulness to the librarian. These could be 
remedied by the expenditure of a small 
proportion of the effort and care which 
have been contributed to its compilation. 

The abstracts give, in order, title of 
article, author, journal, year, volume, 
number, pagination, language if other than 
or in addition to English, abstract, whether 
illustrated, and initials of abstractor. Some 
abstractors appear to be office-bearers of 
the Institute, others cannot easily be:identi- 
fied. There is an index to authors of articles 
in cach issue, referring merely. to the 
column in which the abstract appears. 
These column numbers are continuous, at 
Jeast within the first volume, but the serial 
numbering of each abstract as in Australian 
sctence abstracts would aid reference par- 
ticularly as the name of the author tends 
to be buried beneath the heavy type of the 
title. Abstracts are grouped under the 
following seven headings which are intended 
to be self-indexed by grouping—General 
cartography, Original source material, Com- 
putation, Compilation, Drafting, Reproduc- 
tion and Usage. A general explanation of 
eath group heading is provided in the list 
of headings, for example, “General car- 
tography includes articles dealing with what 
may be considered the cultural, economic 
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and social aspects of cartography, as well as 
articles of a general or descriptive nature, 
including general reports”. Under this 
heading above the abstracts follow the sub- 
headings, “Historical, biographical—Insti- 
tute affairs, professional ethics, education, 
standards—Economics of, and need for 
maps and charts, policy, organisation—Re- 
ports of organisations, projects, etc.— 
General”. Then follow the abstracts for 
one group apparently in order of sub-head- 
ings, alphabeted neither by title nor author. 
The addition of a subject index, with regu- 
lar cumulations, would greatly increase the 
value of Cartographic abstracts and re- 
views, and has been a regular practice with 
Australian abstracts such as C.S.I.R.O.’s 
Abstracts of published papers and list of 
translations, and Australian social science 
abstracts. 


Cartographic abstracts and reviews con- 
tains abstracts of periodical articles only, 
but other serials and monographs are cov- 
ered by bibliographical notes, including 
usually either lists of contents or reviews. 
The number of periodicals from which 
articles have been abstracted has increased 
from 6 to 14 by the second issue, but, with 
the number of abstracts not varying greatly, 
again over a third are of Photogrammetric 
engineering articles. The highly specialised 
scope of Cartographic abstracts and reviews 
and the possible influence on the develop- 
ment of the profession exerted by the Aus- 
tralian Institute of Cartographers are in- 
dicated by the fact that only half the 


‘periodicals abstracted are included in Union 


catalogue of the scientific and technical 
periodicals in the libraries of Australia, 
2nd ed., 1951, and Supplement, 1954. Under 
a quarter are indexed, sometimes with con- 
siderably less detail, in Engineering index, 
although the latter includes articles of carto- 
vraphic interest from several American and 
foreign periodicals in closely related fields 
which have not appeared in Cartographic 
abstracts and reviews to date, for example, 
Civil engineering, The Optical Society of 
America’s Journal and Ingenieur. Few of 
the articles abstracted in Cartographic ab- 
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stracts and reviews appear in Public affairs 
information service although, but for lack of 
Australian interest, they would find a place 
in 4.P.A.1.S. with its widened scope. Carto- 
graphic abstracts and reviews is therefore 
recommended to special libraries and libra- 
ries covering the historical, social and 
economic aspects of cartography. 
E.F.C. 
INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF ECONOMICS. Vol. I, 1952. Paris, 
UNESCO, 1955. 429p. £2/2/- stg. 
INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. Vol. U, 
1953. Paris, UNESCO, 1955. 279p. 19/6 


stg. 

These bibliographies are part of the 
general programme of the International 
Committee for Social Science Documenta- 
tion established with the assistance of 
UNESCO in 1950 to encourage the develop- 
ment of all bibliographical and document- 
ary activities relating to the social sciences. 

The rationalisation and, in some cases, 
the extension of these activities had been a 
long felt want accentuated by the demise of 
Social Science Abstracts over two decades 
ago. Since then all work in this field has 
been unco-ordinated, many gaps were un- 
filled, and this situation was likely to con- 
tinue until the interest of UNESCO resulted 
in the establishment of I.C.S.S.D. 

The new UNESCO international biblio- 
graphies differ from the defunct Social 
Science Abstracts in that no effort is made 
to include a general review of social science 
material within the compass of a single pub- 
lication. Each major field in the social 
sciences is allocated its own publication, 
while regional or other treatment is pre- 
ferred when bibliographic or documentary 
material warrants it. Thus the activities of 
I.C.S.S.D. include the continuation of the 
International Bibliography of Historical 
Sciences and the institution of Current 
Sociology, Bibliographie Américaniste and 
Abstracta Islamica, amongst others. Only 
law, because of the diversity of national 
legal systems, has so far defeated the biblio- 
graphers. 

The bibliographies of economics and 
political science are to be issued annually 
and deal with all kinds of material, national 
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and international, in their fields. They are 
finding lists in two usual senses. Biblio- 
graphically they provide a minimum but 
sufficient information to identify a work by 
supplying the author, title, imprint and. 
pagination. The titles of works in serials 
and analytics are given in parenthesis while 
those of monographic works are printed in 
italics, a typographic innovation of some 
usefulness. It is interesting to observe that 
authors’ initials are given in the form pre- 
scribed in the B.M. Rules and that joint 
authorship is similarly acknowledged al- 
though the conjunction is omitted for the 
sake of economy. ‘The bibliographies are 
also a finding device by subjects, the sub- 
ject arrangement being an enumerative 
bibliographic classification. Its notation is 
similar in principle to that of U.D.C. of 
three integers and descending decimals. 
Where suitable an alphabetical order of 
place-names and regions is used for “area” 
studies. Unlike the U.D.C., however, the 
system in use in the bibliographies is in- 
capable of expressing complex subject 
entities. 


To all students of the social sciences, and 
especially of national and _ international 
affairs, the methodology of the classifica- 
tions for both economics and _ political 
science is as important as the bibliographic 
and documentary material. The fragmenta- 
tion of knowledge that is a feature of alpha- 
betical subject arrangements is replacéd by 
a new theory of relations in economics and 
politics which correlates subjects in a con- 
venient and comprehensible system of co- 
ordinate and subordinate subjects. Alpha- 
betical indexes of authors and subjects pro- 
vide the necessary mechanical keys, al- 
though it is to be regretted that the latter 
is not to terms in the classification but to 
individual entries. This use of the subject 
index serves to remind us that alphabetical 
headings and terms in a_ classification 
scheme are not always expressible by the 
same word or phrase. The classification 
scheme for economics uses up the digits to 
form nine co-ordinate main classes of which, 
as an example, Class 8, International Rela- 
tions deals with international economics: 
relations, trade, equilibrium, finance and 
markets. ‘The scheme for political science 
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consists, however, of oniy six main classes 
of which Class 5 is concerned with inter- 
national affairs. An interesting innovation 
is the division of government into Govern- 
ment and Public Administration, that is, the 
‘machinery and institutions of government, 
and Government Process, that is, what we 
loosely term as “politics”. In the latter the 
schedule of factors in political life provides 
a theory of politics in itself. International 
relations is a co-ordinate subject with the 
two former and is divided into four sub- 
classes: International organisation and ad- 
ministration, International relations (theo- 
retical approach), State in international 
affairs and Problems of international rela- 
tions. It is a disadvantage of the two 
schemes that they are quite disparate, but 
it is not impossible that when all the fields 
of the social sciences are covered by 
UNESCO classification schemes some biblio- 
-grapher may cumulate them into an inte- 
grated scheme for the social sciences as a 
whole. 


The classification, as well as the biblio- 
graphic features, of these publications are 
as yet an experiment, but one can say that 
the special schemes so far devised for each 
field are, as such, an important and helpful 
contribution to the problem of subject 


arrangement in so proliferous and hetero- . 


genous a field as the social sciences. The 
translation of foreign titles into English is 
particularly praiseworthy. Those to whom 
some form of pre-digestion of subject matter 
is important for its economies will welcome 
the UNESCO bibliographies with open 
arms. 


ASHWORTH, Wilfred, ed. 
Handbook of Special Librarianship and 
Information Work. London. Aslib, 1955. 
387 pp. 50/- stg. 


Aslib has for many years given invaluable 
help to special librarians by publishing the 
Proceedings of its meetings, pamphlets, 
books, and the Journal of Documentation. 
The literature in this field has now become 
large enough to make their newest offering, 
a Critical summary, very welcome. In this 
“Handbook of Special Librarianship and 
Information Work” experts discuss and 
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evaluate practices in English and American 
libraries. 


J. E. Wright defines “The Special Library 
and Information Service”. Barbara Kyle in 
the chapter on “Administration” discusses 
staff, its training and qualifications, and 
the budget. Valerie George writes on 
“Acquisitions”, including selection, obtain- 
ing and accessioning material of all types. 
L. Jolley gives sound advice on catalogue 
codes and clear accounts of various subject 
catalogues, including the Kaiser, Holmstrom 
and Co-ordinate indexes. D. J. Foskett, in 
less than 40 pages on “Classification”, gives 
an account of all well known general classi- 
fications and a number of classifications for 
particular subjects, and discusses general 
principles for their construction and appli- 
cation. In his chapter on “Filing and Stor- 
ing Material” L. J. Anthony considers all 
types of material including methods for re- 
pairs, and P. Dance has contributed an 
appendix on “Binding”. J. B. Reed in 
“Library Planning” draws more on his own 
experience than on published sources and 

ives information not available elsewhere. 

r. A. J. Walford describes a multiplicity of 
methods for recording and controlling loans. 
The difficulty of C. W. Hanson’s task of giv- 
ing advice on “Reference and Information 
Work” is intensified by the need to write 
generally rather than in regard to a par- 
ticular subject. He gives valuable hints 
supplemented by a “List of Bibliographical 
Guides to Special Subjects”. Wilfred Ash- 
worth’s chapter on “Abstracting” has prac- 
tical tips for editors and abstractors and 
Olive Clarkson writes on publications of the 
library other than the bulletin of abstracts. 
Ashworth, in his “Review of Mechanical Aids 
in Library Work”, feels that the uses of 
machinery will be limited. Leslie Wilson _ 
concludes with an account of “Organisations 
in the Special Library Field”, and there is a 
good index. 


This is a book one can trust for well-in- 
formed and well-considered advice. It is 
worthy of inclusion in the stock of every 
special library, and students familiar with it 
should do well in examinations on special 
librarianship. The production of the book 
would be faultless if running titles had beer 
mecluded. In most books these are a luxury, 
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but in a work of this kind where one needs 
to refer continually to the lists of references 
at the ends of the chapters, one of the best 
features of the book, such guides are almost 
a necessity. 


Comparison with the Special Library 
Association’s “Technical Libraries”, edited 
by Lucille Jackson, the standard work in 
this field since its publication in 1951, is in- 
evitable. Both are first class but the book 
under review is slightly preferable because 
it is more up-to-date and treats more topics 
in a little more detail. 

B.J. 


ROTHSTEIN, Samuel. 


The development of reference services 
through academic traditions, public 
library practice and special librarianship. 
A.R.C.L. Monographs No. 14. 1955. 


Dr. Rothstein adopts a somewhat un- 
usual, but none the less. rewarding, defini- 
tion of reference services: the provision of 
personal assistance to individual readers by 
suitably qualified staff set aside for that 
purpose. He does not discuss reference 
library stock or general methods but re- 
stricts himself to a historical analysis of the 
theory and practice of direct personal ser- 
vice in American research libraries. 


~ Up to the middle nineteenth century the 
scholar was an amateur in the true sense, 
he collected his own library and travelled to 
other libraries at his own expense. He 
neither wanted nor needed a librarian ex- 
cept as a custodian. When under the in- 
fluence of the German universities research 
became professionalised, the collection of 
the necessary source material became the 
function of the university libraries and the 
great public libraries. As they grew in size 
and complexity guidance in their use be- 
came necessary tor students and general 
readers. Thus developed the “conservative” 
theory of reference service: that the role of 
the librarian was to indicate sources, to in- 
struct in the use of the catalogue and the 
arrangement of the library, but not to give 
information directly. 


The author traces the impact on that 
theory ot the surge of research in science 
and technology during World War I; of the 
great increase in the volume of publication; 


of the development of the research team as 
distinct from the lone researcher; and of the 
demand by company executives for con- 
densed and evaluated facts succinctly pre- 
sented. He traces the development of 
thought and practice in America up to 1940 
and briefly sketches later developments. 


The book is well written and documented, 
and gives a clear analysis of the develop- 
ment of information service, concurrently in 
university, public and special libraries. This 
treatment is particularly to be welcomed 
because it illustrates one aspect of the unity 
of librarianship and brings out the inter- 
action between the three branches of de- 
velopments in each one. ‘Too often, authors 
restrict themselves to one branch and so by 
implication emphasise difference rather than 
likeness. 


To anyone interested in the theory and 
intellectual basis of reference work the book 
may be recommended and particularly to 
those—there still are some—who are uncer- 
tain whether a librarian can or should he 
anything more than a skilled technician 
charged with the duty of keeping the tools 
of research in serviceable condition. Dr. 
Rothstein’s conclusion is that: 


“the future is likely to see an expansion in 
scope of reference work in general re- 
search libraries along the lines already 
followed in special libraries ... The whole 
tradition of American librarianship— 
compounded out of librarians’ ideals of 
service, the steadily rising level of com- 
petence in the profession, and the de- 
mands of research workers themselves— 
points to a development making the re- 
ference librarian a full partner in re- 
search”. 


A SHORT NOTICE 


From the Victorian Division of the 


Special Libraries Section come the first three 
Supplements to the Abstractor: occasional 
papers in Australian special librarianship. 


These three include two papers presented 
at the Brisbane Conference, one of them 
Mr. A. J. Brown’s excellent and exhaustive 
survey of Library co-operation and the 
Rationalisation of Collections. 
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Portable Photocopier 
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Librarians, Teachers and Students. 
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For the Librarians’ Library 


Murison, W. J. THE PUBLIC LIBRARY: Its Origins, Purpose, and Significance as a 
Social Institution. Foreword by L. R. McColvin, City Librarian, Westminster. Harrap, 
London, 1955. 17/6. 


Thornton, John L. and Tully, R. I. J. SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, LIBRARIES AND 
COLLECTORS: A Study of Bibliography and the Book Trade in Relation to Science, 
The Library Association, London, 1954. 44/9. 


Ashworth, Wilfred (General Editor) HANDBOOK OF SPECIAL LIBRARIANSHIP 
AND INFORMATION WORK. Aslib, London, 1955. 89/9. 


Cotton, G. B. and Glencross, Alan. FICTION INDEX. A guide to over 10,000 werts} 
of fiction, including short story collections, anthologies and omnibus volumes, most of which 
have been published, re-published or] re-issued since the war, arranged under 2,000 subject 
headings with numerous references, and intended for use in public and circulating libraries, 
schools and bookshops and by the general reader. Association of Assistant Librarians, 
London, 1953. 64/9. 


Sayers, W. C. Berwick, A MANUAL OF CLASSIFICATION FOR LIBRARIANS 
AND BIBLIOGRAPHERS. With illustrations and bibliography. Grafton, London, 
1955. 68/-. 


Tauber, Maurice F. and Associates TECHNICAL SERVICES IN LIBRARIES: 
Acquisitions, Cataloguing, Classification, Binding, Photographic Reproduction, and Circulat- 
ing Operations. Columbia University Press, New York, 1955. 68/3. 


Piggott, Mary (Editor, introduction by). CATALOGUING PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE: An Inquiry. Lectures delivered at a Vacation Course of the University 
of London School of Librarianship and Archives in March, 1953. The Library Association, 
London, 1954. 26/-. 


BOOKS ABOUT BOOKS. Catalogue of the Library of the National Book League. 
Published for the N.B.L. by the Cambridge University Press, London, 1955. 17/6. 


Viswanathan, C. G. CATALOGING THEORY AND PRACTICE: A Guide to the 
student of Library Service. Printed and published for the Author by the Banaras Hindu 
University Press, Banaras, 1954. 46/6. 
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England was 170 Years behind... 


7 revised Gregorian Calendar, used to- 
day, was first introduced to England in 
1752 — 170 years after its adoption in Rome. 


The ancient church calendar, which the 
Gregorian replaced, was founded on the 
suppositions that the year contained 36512 
days and that 235 lunations were equal to 
19 solar years. 


The calendar substituted by Pope Gregory 
XIII is now used throughout the world. 


Because of this, printing presses in England 
at the time of revision were kept busy pub- 
lishing the new calendar. 


Their task was a laborious one as mid- 
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eighteenth century printing was notable for 
its crudity of type-setting, presswork and 
binding. 

Today the inking rolls of large multi-colour 
presses can roll out mass magazines at speeds 
of 1,000 feet of paper a minute. 

With vastly increased speeds has come the 
need for printing inks which dry instantly. 

Solvents, derived from petroleum in Shell 
laboratories, have given inks this necessary 
quality. 

By scientific research SHELL is playing an 
important part in every sphere of modern 


progress 
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